I NSTALLMENT SELLING 


NSTALLMENT selling is good 

| business when properly safe- 

guarded by intelligent Credit 

Granting. A full investigation as 

to the ability and willingness of 

-the applicant to pay on terms 

/ not extending to a pgint where 

depreciation equals the value of the 

merchandise purchased and with a 

carrying charge based upon the 

length of time allowed for payment 
added to the cash selling price. 








The employment of competent 
Credit Managers and Co-operation 
among Merchants will solve this 
important problem. 





D. J. W. 
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Y Remington Bookkeeping 


Machines have increased 
office efficiency and 
reduced bookkeeping costs 








One of the West’s Great 
Retail Stores—Rudge & 
Guenzel Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
—by Installing Remington 
Twin-Cylinder Bookkeeping 
Machines Have Effected a 
Reduction of 40 per cent in 
Salaries with an Increase of 
30 per cent in Number of 
Active Accounts Handled. 
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NOTHER of the 

enthusiastic users 

of Remington Book- 

keeping Machines is 

the Rudge & Guenzel 
Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


We quote from a re- 
cent letter from Mr. E. 
U. Guenzel, Treasurer: 

“Regarding our 
Remington twin-cyl- 
inder bookkeeping 
= machines, we are only 

too glad torecommend 
these machines to any of your 
prospective purchasers. 

“We are handling 7,000 active 
accounts on three of the machines 
where we formerly handled about 
5,500 active accounts on four 
single-cylinder machines, whéen we 
were operating under the dual 
plan. The present system does 
not take up as much space for 


Model ‘)3, Remington 
Bookkeeping Machine 


statements and ledgers as the for- 
mer plan did. The statements are 
considerably cleaner and neater 
when they go to our customers 
under the present arrangement, 
due to the fact that they are kept 
in the ledger along with the ledger 
card of each account, rather than 
in a statement binder or in an 
entirely different container. 

“We do not believe we could 
ever be persuaded to change back 
to the dual plan as the present 
system has speeded up our office 
efficiency, as well as reduced the 
Billing Department from four 
operators and one stuffer to three 


operators only.” 
* *% * 
A demonstration on your own work is 
yours for the asking — no obligation. 
Write or phone our nearest office. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
Bookkeeping Machine Department 
374 Broadway New York 
Branches Everywhere 


The Remington Twin-Cylinder Bookkeeping 
ers the retail store an incomparable 
statement and ledger system. It is designed 
to meet every requirement in the swiftest, most 
efficient and most economical manner. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CREDIT EXECUTIVE 


Why is it we have so few real Retail Credit Executives is 
a question often asked. It is a subject worthy of careful 
thought and study. 


We all realize it is only within the past few years the im- 
portance of Credit has been fully understood by Retailers and 
possibly much of the lack of development on the part of the 
Credit Managers has been due to a failure on the part of the 
Merchant to appreciate the necessity of a Professional Credit 
Manager. The real Credit Executives are associated with pro- 
gressive and successful Retail Merchants who know the im- 
portance of Credit Service as a business builder and promoter 
of increased sales, while the less progressive merchant still 
looks upon his Credit Department as an item of overhead ex- 
pense which he would like to discontinue. 


In the successful store the Credit Manager is a recognized 
official, provided with all the necessary equipment to conduct 
his department with time to give to constructive business 
building from a standpoint of increased sales, rather than 
minimized loss. But in the average store the Credit Mana- 
ger never rises above the position of chief clerk. He is con- 
stantly in fear of criticism of his P. and L. list. He is tied 
up in detail work. He has no time to become a constructive 
factor in the store’s affairs. Many men of exceptional ability 
have had their minds dwarfed and their ambitions killed by 
working under such conditions. 


But it is not always the Merchant who is to blame. Fre- 
quently it is the Credit Manager himself. He has not analyz- 
ed his job, visualized his possibilities and realized that he 
must sell himself and his Credit Department to the Merchant 
in order to become a successful Credit Executive. 


The Retail Credit Men’s National Association knows the 
necessity of having a trained corps of professional Credit 
Executives to successfully handle the ever increasing volume 
of Credit business and it is our aim through organization and 
education to develop Credit Men and Women to the highest 
efficiency. We realize in an organization such as ours we 
have all sorts and conditions of men, a large majority of whom 
are simply marking time, devoting all their efforts to holding 
down their losses, and in so doing passing up a large volume 
of profitable business. These Men and Women can be devel- 
oped into high grade business executives if they will heed the 
advice of the Retail Credit Men’s National Association to 
hever miss an opportunity to gain additional knowledge re- 
garding their profession, by study, by association with other 
Credit men, by attending Association meetings and confer- 
ences, by reading the Credit World, and the employer who 
will not encourage and insist upon his Credit Manager taking 
advantage of these opportunities is not alone doing that man 
or woman a great injustice, but is seriously hampering the 
successful growth of his own business. 


With Retail Credit Business growing in volume each year 


An opportunity for both Credit Manager and Merchant, the 
former to develop himself and the latter his business. 


Sn 


“MORE PERFORMANCE—LESS TALK” 


This is the slogan for 1927. It is a sentence taken from the 
acceptance speech of President E. B. Heller at Los Angeles, 
August 13, 1926, and while Mr. Heller used it in reference to 
Association activities, we believe it a maxim worthy of ser- 
ious consideration by every Retail Credit Manager. 

The Retail Credit Manager has fought an uphill battle for 
years and has not received the same recognition as the Whole- 
sale Credit Man. Possibly because there has been “More Talk 
and Less Performance”. Talk unless of a constructive nature 
means nothing and often hampers performance, while talk of 
a constructive nature must be followed by performance to 
make it worth while. 


Mr. Heller has started hig administration with a new 
thought. He calls upon each individual Credit Man and Wo- 
man to sell themselves, their jobs and the important part they 
play in the Retailing of merchandise to every Merchant by 
Performance. In other words it is up to each member to dem- 
onstrate his ability as a business builder through the legiti- 
mate use of Credit as a service to the public. 


Too many Credit Managers are hampered in their work by 
the dread specter of P. & L. Holding losses to a minimum is 
their sole aim in life. They fail to realize that sales volume 
will cover a multitude of mistakes in judgment, that they are 
the Sales Managers of the Credit Department. It is their 
business to open accounts as a convenience for the customers 
of the store and see these customers use this convenience. 

There is no greater builder of Good Will so necessary to 
successful business than the Credit Department of a Retail 
Store and Merchants should realize this and look upon their 
Credit Service as a selling force, not an undesirable overhead. 
The records of thousands of successful Retailers prove this 
statement. 


Let us Credit Managers by “Performance”, not “Talk” sell 
this idea to the Merchant, thereby making this, our profes- 
sion, a more important factor in Retailing. 
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POETRY FOR THE PEOPLE 


Always be smiling and happy; 
Why should you worry and fret? 
Don’t be low in your mind if your bills run 
behind 
Your tradesmen are stuck with the debt. 


It isn’t your fault that you owe them, 
So smile and be merry and gay, 
Let ‘em threaten to sue, they'll get nothing from 
you, 
And they shouldn't have thought you could 
Pay. 
By James J. Montague. 


St. Louis Association Honor 
Heller 


On October 15th, the Associated 
Retail Credit Men held “Heller 
Night” at the Elks Club in honor 
of Mr. Heller's election as National 
President. 

About 400 attended. Professor 
I. Lippincott of Washington Uni- 
versity delivered a talk on Eco- 
nomics and Installment Selling fol- 
lowed by a debate on the soundness 
of Installment and a carrying 
charge on deferred payment ac- 
counts. Mr. Heller was presented 
with a fountain pen and pencil as 
a token of the esteem in which he 
is held by the members of the St. 
Louis Local. 


Credit Men In Auto Accident 


National Vice-President James 
R. Hewitt of Baltimore, Mr. C. E. 
Emmert of Hagerstown and three 
others, while returning to Wash- 
ington from a meeting of the 
Hagerstown Association were pain- 
fully bruised and hurt when their 
car left the road and turned over 
down a steep embankment. 


National Credit Educational 
Week 


During the week of February 
7th to 13th, the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association will conduct 
a Nation wide publicity campaign 
to bring home to the people the 
necessity of paying their accounts 
promptly in order to keep their 
Credit good and keep the nation’s 
business prosperous. Vice-Presi- 
dent Leopold L. Meyer of Houston, 
Texas, who handled the very suc- 
cessful campaign of last year will 
be in charge. Newspaper and bill 
board advertising, inserts for en- 
closure with bills and addresses 
over the Radio will be some of the 
features and each Local Associa- 
tion is asked to look after the 
Campaign in their section. 


Credit has done more a thousand times to 
enrich nations than all the mines of the world. 


SECRETARY'S 


A New Code of Ethics 


The committee appointed by our 
president to redraft the present 
code of Ethics, asks for sugges- 
tions from every member. This is 
very important. Tell us what you 
consider should be stipulated. What 
is your idea of the moral and ethi- 
cal obligations of a credit man? 
We know that he must not say, 
“fine account, pays promptly,” and 
then dictate a letter to the custom- 
er asking for immediate settlement 
of their much overdue account. 
Tell us what he must not do and 
better still what obligations he 
should observe. 

Don’t bother about well turned 
sentences but just give us the 
rough idea as your contribution. 

CODE OF ETHICS COMMITTEE 

Edward Thompson, A. I. Namm 
& Son, New York, N. Y. 

R. H. Poindexter, Loveman, D. 
Berger & Teitlebaum, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Frank Batty, H. Leibes & Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Max Meyer, Nebraska Credit 
Co., 610 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebr., Chairman. 


C. S. DeFord Now Sales 
Manager For Lamson 
Company 


C. S. DeFord formerly western 
sales manager of the Grand Rapids 
Show Case Company, has been 
named as sales manager of the 
Store Division of the Lamson Com- 
pany. Mr. DeFord’until recently 
made his headquarters in Chicago 
and for some time has been asso- 
ciated with R. B. Shreffler, where 
he made a study of retail store 
operation with special attention 
given to Unit Merchandising Con- 
trol. Mr. DeFord will make his 
headquarters at the home office of 
The Lamson Company, Syracuse, 
New York. 


Pittsburg, Kansas, Have 
Annual Meeting 


The Retail Credit Association of 
Crawford County, Kansas, held its 
Annual Meeting at Pittsburg, Oc- 
tober 29th. About 200 were pres- 
ent to witness the installation of 
the new officers and hear an ad- 
dress by D. J. Woodlock, Manag- 
ing Director of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association. Mr. 


H. A. Cooper, Secretary of the As- 
sociation has done a wonderful and 
constructive work in bringing to- 

ether the Retailers of Crawford 
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Pittsburgh Merchants To 
Operate Credit Bureau 


The Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
have organized a Credit Bureau 
and have purchased the reporting 
bureau of the D. F. Jones Mercan- 
tile Agency, which has operated in 
Pittsburgh for many years under 
the management of Mr. Frank A. 
Caten. 

The Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion have 11 Department Store 
members and are co-operating with 
the Credit Council of the Chamber 
of Commerce and expect to have 
one thousand subscribers. It is 
proposed to make the service the 
best in the country and Mr. A. B. 
Buckeridge who made a phenome- 
nal success of the Bureau at Sagi- 
naw, Michigan has been selected as 
Manager of the new bureau. 

Wichita Active 

Members of the Wichita Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and the 
Wichita Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation held a joint meeting Tues- 
day evening, October 19th, at the 
Hotel Lassen. There were 125 
present on this occasion and at 
least half of this number were 
from the retail firms. Several 
members of the Ponca City Retail 
Association, accompanied their Sec- 
retary Miss Thoms, also members 
of the Reno County Credit Men’s 
Association, including W. R. Ted- 
rick, their Secretary, were guests. 
Robert R. Sesline of the Oklahoma 
City Retailers Association, Okla- 
homa City, spoke on, “Co-opera- 
tion Between Wholesale and Retail 
Associations.” Justice John S. 
Dawson of the Kansas Supreme 
Court delivered a masterful ad- 
dress, using as his subject, “Play- 
ing The Game.” 


“T Haven’t Time to Read” 


Haven’t time? Not one hour a day? 
Not thirty minutes? What, oh you could 
spare fifteen minutes a day, but that’s 
all? 


Well, let’s see what you can do with 
fifteen minutes a day. You can pick up a 
book and read (if not bothered) three 
thousand words in fifteen minutes. Yes, 
and you can do it and give attention to 
the author’s meaning. 


According to that you can read at least 
twenty-five volumes (200 pages each) of 
good sound reading within a year. 


That’s what fifteen minutes a day will 
do for one. If an hour can be given over, 
what an opportunity to round out a good 
livable and business education. 


Are you not going to join our group 
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MAKING TAXES PAY DIVIDENDS 


LEONARD B. GARY 


District Mgr. United States Depart. of Commerce, San Francisco, Cal. 


Address Delivered at Convention of R. C. M 


When you think of government, 
you usually think of something 
that has some restraining influence. 
That is not something to propel 
you forward, but something to re- 
strain you. Most of us, when we 
think of the government, think of 
taxes. I want to talk to you about 
a Department that has no power 
of persecution, prosecution, re- 
straint or control. It is the busi- 
ness man’s agency within the gov- 
ernment to help him solve his prob- 
lems, not the problems that some 
one thinks should be solved, but 
those problems which the business 
man knows demand solution. 

Facts are business 
stabilizers. To supply 


deavoring to take the guesswork 
out of business by furnishing facts. 


NEED FOR FOREIGN TRADE: While 
you would be more interested in 
the work which is being done in 
the United States, I wish at this 
time to impress upon you, as retail 
credit men, the actual necessity to 
the United States for a large for- 
eign trade. Regardless of the line 
in which you are engaged, whether 
it is selling insurance, real estate, 
household goods, clothing or what- 
not, it affects you. Unless the 
prune grower in the Santa Clara 
Valley can market his prunes in 
Central Europe, or the cotton 


.N. A. 


While the Department of Com- 
merce is formed of eight bureaus 
and in each Bureau there are many 
divisions which are serving you di- 
rectly or indirectly, I shall confine 
my remarks to two Divisions which 
will be of more immediate interest 
to you. 


DOMESTIC COMMERCE: ‘The first 
of these is the Division of Do- 
mestic Commerce, of the Bureau 


of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which is endeavoring to col- 
lect and present to the American 
business man the facts governing 
the distribution or marketing of 
goods. 


NEED FOR BUSINESS 





facts and _ accurate 
data on _ production, 
distribution, consump- 
tion, and trends of 
business is the func- 
tion of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
For that purpose, it 
has built up a world- 
wide organization of 
trained business inves- 
tigators who have had 
experience both in the 
United States and 
abroad. For close toa 
quarter of a century, 
through its Commer- 
cial Attaches, Trade 
Commissioners and 
Commercial Agents, it 
has been investigating 
foreign markets, and 
furnishing those en- 
gaged in selling their 
products overseas ac- 





Number of Automobiles... 
Number of Savings Depositors 
Amount of All Savings Deposits 
Number of Bldg. & Loan Ass’n 
Memberships in Bldg. & Loan 
Associations... 
Assets of Building & Loan Ass'n 
Premium Income of American 
Life Insurance Companies 
Assets of American Life Insurance 
Companies 
Number of Policy Holders 


OUR INCREASING 
PER CAPITA WEALTH 


Here are a few figures showing increase in five years 
of Savings Accounts, Building Loans and Insurance. 


1920 
9,231,941 
22,415,148 
$15,314,061,000 
8,633 
4,962,919 
$2 2,519,914,971 


.$ 1,384,938,970 


$ 7,319,997,018 


66,499,000 
Average Wealth per “aes in the 
United States 2,819 $ 


$23,134,052,000 


$ 4,765,937,197 


$ 2,371,921,237 


KNOWLEDGE: One of 
the most prolific 
sources of loss. in 


business, as in all 
other lines, is lack of 
business knowledge. 
The measure of our 
business knowledge is 
the measure of our 
business success. Were 


1925 all desirable informa- 
19,954,347 tion on marketing at 
43,850,127 the finger tips of all 


our business men, loss- 
es would fall to a mini- 
mum so low as to be 
of no importance. Of 
course, there would re- 
main losses from neg- 


11,844 


8,554,352" 


ligence and laziness, 
$11,643,759,810 but even these are 
99,250,000 likely to disappear 


when a man knows for 
certain how to apply 
his efforts to secure 


4,406 








curate information as 

to consumption, distribution and 
competition from other nationals, 
conditions under which goods are 
sold, handled and stored; informa- 
tion on transportation, banking 
and credit, packing, and every 
phase of foreign business. 


It has not only furnished the 
names of purchasers of commodi- 
ties in foreign markets, but on 
many occasions has actually hand- 
ed export merchants orders. 


The other phase of this work is 
the analysis and survey of condi- 
tions in the United States which 
the business man may use as a 
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grower of the South, his cotton to 
the Lancashire spinner, or the lum- 
berman in the Northwest, his tim- 
ber in Japan and other world mar- 
kets, it means that those engaged 
in these industries ire not so prof- 
itably and continuou-'v employed, 


and thus have less tw spond in our 
retail stores. 
CITRUS GROWERS: Fr. ° xrmore, 


unless the citrus growei. in Sou- 
thern California know what the 
crops are going to be in the Medi- 
terranean Basin, and where they 
are being marketed, and can adjust 
their distribution accordingly, it 
means that they will not obtain the 


the best results. A 
large percentage of your credit 
losses are due to bad business con- 
ditions arising fundamentally out 
of lack of knowledge. 


Business prosperity rises and 
falls successively over a period of 
years. It goes over peaks and val- 
leys that may be high or low, deep 
or shallow. It is the bump at the 
bottom of these valleys that hurts. 
When the valleys are deep, the 
business bumps are hard, and cred- 
it suffers from the general slump. 
There is, perhaps, not a man here 
who would not like to see the course 
of business smoothed out, and the 
jolts and shake-ups lessened. One 
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Opinions From Past Presidents 


THE CREDIT MAN’S GREATEST NEED 


of the Retail Credit Men’s National Ass’n. 


WM. T. SNIDER 


The retail credit man has not in 
the past appreciated the import- 
ance of his position in his institu- 
tion and in the business structure 
of our country as a whole; he is 
just awaking. This has_ been 
brought about only through the 
earnest efforts of the National As- 
sociation endeavoring to instill in 
him the realization of the fact that 
he is an important cog in the ma- 
chinery of commerce, arousing him 
to a sense of his responsibility and 
educating him so that he will be 
able more fully to measure up to 
his duties. The truth in the large 
majority of cases is that he refuses 
to help himself and is satisfied to 
be a clerk and a nonentity in his 
organization. 

The progressive credit man keeps 
abreast of the times, posting him- 
self as to the economic conditions, 
giving thought and study to the 
European problems as well as our 
own, both nationally and locally. 
These have a direct effect on the 
workings of the credit department, 
enabling him to know when and 
when not to be liberal in the ex- 
tension of credit, also when collec- 
tions should be followed up closely 
to reduce the outstanding and keep 
his house in order so that his firm 
will be able to meet any emergency 
that may arise in a general slow- 
ing up of business. 

The credit man who had the 
vision and foresight to do this dur- 
ing the latter part of the prosper- 
ous period after the war, proved 
his worth and a valuable asset to 
his firm in having accounts in 
shape for the readjustment. 

My advice is—help yourself, and 
recognition and compensation will 
follow. After giving thought and 
consideration to a subject, stand 
by your decision. Don’t be afraid 
to express your opinions. 


SIDNEY E. BLANDFORD 


The greatest need of the credit 
man of today is not different than 
the need of credit men or of those 
who supervised the granting of 
credit in earlier periods in the his- 
tory of commerce and business. 

No person can intelligently pass 
judgment on any question or mat- 
ter with which he is unfamiliar. 
To render judgment of any value 






greatest need of the credit man 
today then is trustworthy credit 
information, obtained and delivered 
with the utmost dispatch consis- 
tent with the circumstances in- 
volved. 

The great difference between 
conditions existing today as com- 
pared with those of earlier periods 
is brought about largely by the 
marvelously great expansion of 
credit, the growth of our great cen- 
ters of population, and the com- 
plexities of living in general. 

Information, reliable, complete, 
and up to date is essential. The 
right of the individual customer 
to expect and require prompt serv- 
ice, and competition which is the 
great accelerator of business are 
factors which call for promptness 
and efficiency in handling credit 
information. 

Credit information that is un- 
reliable makes for confusion and 
disaster. Credit information that 
is tardy of delivery beyond a rea- 
sonable time consistent with the 
circumstances makes for delays 
and disappointments in the trans- 
acting of business, it practically 
compels chance decisions, resulting 
in confusion and loss. 

There are many other needs of 
great importance to the credit man 
of today but to my mind what has 
been outlined in this brief article 
is the greatest and most compelling 
need. 


H. VICTOR WRIGHT 


You ask me to state in not more 
than two hundred words, what I 
consider the greatest need of the 
Retail Credit Man of today. 

My answer is EDUCATION— 
THROUGH ORGANIZATION. 

Do not misunderstand me. I 
am not charging the retail credit 
man (or woman) of today with ig- 
norance! Far from it! 

It is my joy and privilege to be 
intimately acquainted with repre- 
sentative retail credit men and wo- 
men in all sections of the country 
who are intelligent, wide-awake 
and capable leaders in their pro- 
fession. 

BUT— in spite of this—I unhesi- 
tatingly claim that EDUCATION 
is the greatest need of the retail 
credit man of today. 

Solomon, you will recall, was 
given the opportunity to select his 
heart’s greatest desire and he 
chose Wisdom, _ Understanding, 
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won the Divine approval, has met 
the approbation of the ages. 
“Happy is the man that findeth 
wisdom and the man that getteth 
understanding.” 

And how is this knowledge to 
be acquired? Largely, very large- 
ly, I submit, “by education, 
through organization.” 

Why do I say through organiza- 
tion? Because our education re- 
quires an opportunity for an inter- 
change of thought and experience 
and this is made possible primarily 
through organization. 

That explains the justification 
for our National Association. 

A responsibility, therefore, rests 
upon individual and organization 
alike. 

The responsibility of the retail 
credit man is to SUPPORT. The 
responsibility of our National As- 
sociation is to EFFECTIVELY 
FUNCTION. 

BOTH are essential if the great- 
est need of the retail credit man 
of today is to be fully met. 








R. W. WATSON 

In answer to your letter of Oc- 
tober 14, for a two hundred word 
article for the Credit World, I sub- 
mit the following: 

Many credit men seem to open 
and maintain accounts with just 
anybody, from whom they think 
they can sometime collect. The 
fact that the cost of carrying and 
collecting many such accounts eats 


(Continued on Page 24) 





The Credit World In A 
New Dress 


You no doubt note some- 
thing different about the 
Credit World this issue. It 
has a new dress. The Execu- 
tive Committee, after consid- 
ering fourteen bids for the 
publication of our magazine, 
awarded the contract for this 
year to the Skinner and Ken- 
nedy Stationery Company of 
St. Louis. We have added 
four pages and will hereafter 
devote several pages to news 
of Local Associations so our 
members may know what is 
doing throughout the country. 
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REPORT OF FRAUD CHECK COMMITTEE 


ROBERT STERN, Chairman 


Credit Mgr. A. Harris & Co., Dallas, Texas 


Last year, I had the privilege of 
reading my report in n at the 
Thirteenth National Convention of 
our Association, at Minneapolis. 

This year, I was compelled to 
abandon the trip to Los Angeles, and 
I have taken the liberty of having 
Miss Johnnie Bills, Secretary of the 
Retail Merchants Association of 
Paris, Texas, read this report to you. 

The members of this Association 
were very kind in answering my 
questions concerning the fraud chec 
situation in their respective states, 
and I have received thirty-four re- 
plies to forty-eight letters sent. These 
replies are very interesting. I asked 
the following questions: 

A. Does your State have an ade- 
quate law on the statute book to 
successfully prosecute those who are 
giving fraudulent checks? 

B. Has any new legislation been 
enacted during the past twelve 
months or so along these lines? 

C. Are you bothered very much 
with checks given by individuals who 
are in the habit of giving N.S. F. or 
bad checks? 

D. What is your percentage of 
loss from fraud checks and ud 
purchases (the reason I include fraud 
purchases is that most stores have 
one account to charge off all frauds,) 
as figured against your total net 
sales? 

E. What is your personal ob- 
servation in connection with the 
fraud check situation in your State 
and the country at large? 

F. What is the attitude in your 
City and State towards prosecuting 
habitual N. S. F. and bad check 
givers? 

G. What do you suggest the 
National Association should do, or 
could do, in order to help the situa- 
tion in your State and the United 
States as a whole? 

I am quoting in a condensed way 
from the majority of these answers, 
as I find that all of them were very 
thorough and interesting, and cov- 
ered the fraud check situation in their 
respective states. 

ALABAMA: Hasa very good check 
law, passed two years ago. They 
have considerable trouble with checks 
returned by the bank on account of 
“Not Sufficient Funds,” however, 
their losses are practically nil on a 
percentage basis, as advised by Mr. 
Paul C. Vaughan, Assistant Treas- 
urer, of Loveman Joseph & Loeb. 

_ ARKANSAS: Mr. C. D. Hill, Cred- 
it Manager of Pfeifer Brothers, Little 
Rock, advises that they have a very 
good bad check law and also states 
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on account of the increasing habit of 
giving “‘Not Sufficient Funds” checks 
on the part of customers, with the 
expectancy of taking the checks up 
as soon as they are called, or can be 
made to do so. He states that this 

ractice seems to be on the increase, 
instead of decrease. Their losses 
along these lines are very small con- 
sidering the amount of business done. 

Mr. Hill suggests an educational 
campaign, conducted by the Nation- 
al Association, consisting of news- 
paper items in the leading newspa- 
pers of each State and thinks a cam- 
paign of this kind would do a great 
deal of good towards educating the 
public that the giving of “Not Suf- 
ficient Funds” fo ~. is a very bad 
eye this campaign, of course, to 

conducted in each State, under 
the supervision of the National 
Association. 

CALIFORNIA: Mr. L. M. Cros- 
thwaite, of Barker Bros., kindly sub- 
mitted to me answers to my ques- 
tionnaire which were furnished him 
by Mr. J. A. Gross, Manager of the 
Adjustment Department of the Re- 
tail Merchants Association of Los 
Angeles, and as this Convention is 
being held in Los Angeles, I am tak- 
ing the liberty of quoting verbatim 
the answers of Mr. Gross. 

: A. “We have an adequate check 
aw. 

B. “No new legislation has been 
enacted in the last twelve months 
along these lines. 

D. “Yes, we are bothered a great 
deal by individuals who are in the 
habit of giving ‘Not Sufficient Funds’ 
and bad checks. 

E. “We believe that the banks 
and merchants should get together 
and co-operate in establishing a 
Clearing Ronee for the distribution 
of reliable information regarding 
chronic check kiters and forgers. 

F. “It is the opinion of authori- 
ties and Superior Court Judges and 
Banks and Merchants are potential 
crime breeders, wherein check cases 
are concerned and, therefore, in the 
average “NSF” cases are reluctant 
to issue a complaint, even though the 
facts warrant the charge, for the 
reason of the expense entailed in the 
State and County. 


G. “Would suggest that all credit 
Associations, especially those on the 
Pacific Coast where checks are ac- 
cepted so promiscuously from strang- 
ers,—that they interest their local 
banks and co-operate with them and 
change their system in accepting new 
depositors, especially for checking 
accounts, and then, in turn, the 


of investigations conducted by repre- 
sentatives of merchants have devel- 
oped also that the bad check artists 
gave a check as an initial deposit on a 
foreign bank, such as New York, 
Philadelphia, or elsewhere, for which 
they are given a pass book—presum- 
ably showing a cash deposit—when, 
in fact, their books show an uncol- 
lected item and the check artist's 
checks are returned so marked. 
Further, that they give fictitious 
names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers.” 

CONNECTICUT: Has an adequate 
check law and they do not have 
much trouble along these lines; their 
losses are practically nil, as advised 
by Mr. Henry A. Neivert, of G. Fox 
& Company. 

COLORADO: Does not seem to 
have an adequate law on their sta- 
tute books to successfully prosecute 
those who give fraudulent checks and 
they seem to have quite a little 
trouble with “NSF” or bad checks 
and Mr. A. E. Powell, Credit Manag- 
er of the Denver Dry Goods Com- 
pany, states they employ an outside 
man who does nothing but run down 
these returned bank checks, and sug- 
gests that the National Association 
could help out the situation in Colo- 
rado, as well as other States, by ex- 
erting every effort possible to en- 
courage legislation that will impose 
a heavy penalty on the giver of bad 
checks. 

DELAWARE: Seems to have an 
adequate bad check law and they 
have ~~ little trouble with bad 
checks. Their losses are very small, 
as advised by Mr. W. P. Barnes, 
Credit Manager of Kennard-Pyle 
Company. 

IDAHO: Miss Florence E. Wat- 
son, of the Boise Retail Credit Men’s 
Association, writes that their law is 
rather inadequate as it makes it too 
easy for a person passing an “‘insuf- 
ficient fund”’ check to say it was not 
done intentionally and it is difficult 
to prove that it was. They have con- 
siderable trouble with checks given 
by individuals that are returned on 
account of no funds, and states fur- 
ther that the merchants are too 
lenient with habitual bad check 
writers and if they pay within a 
reasonable length of time, even after 
suit has been filed, they are too 
willing to dismiss the matter. 

ILLINOIS: Their law with refer- 
ence to bad checks does not seem to 
have been entirely satisfactory, and 
while they are bothered considerably 
with checks which are returned on ac- 
count of “Not Sufficient Funds’, the 












paratively small. Mr. F. E. Willis, 
our National Director, and Credit 
Manager of Mandel Bros., states that 
the National Association should get 
behind this matter in some way and 
endeavor to have the necessary laws 
passed. He says, “It might be well 
to have a committee appointed 
which could act in conjunction with 
a like committee of the Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Association, and by 
being in position to have the backing 
of both these organizations some 
good might be accomplished through 
our law makers.” 

Iowa: Mr. C. H. Gimar, of L. 
H. Kurtz Co., Des Moines, writes as 
follows: ‘‘My general observation of 
the check situation is that the num- 
ber of Insufficient Fund checks is in- 
creasing, and the attention which the 
givers are paying to notices is not 
nearly as good as it has been pre- 
viously. It seems to me this question 
is of enough importance that it 
should have special attention and 
some recommendations be made at 
the Conference to forward the Na- 
tional movement in helping to rem- 
edy the condition as it now stands.” 

KENTUCKY: It seems their State 
law regarding bad checks is far from 
what it should be and they have con- 
siderable trouble with checks, but 
not any more than usual. 

LOUISIANA: Their law is only ad- 
equate as far as local banks are con- 
cerned, but not out of town banks. 
The habit of giving “NSF” checks 
seems to be growing, and one large 
department store found it necessary 
to make a rule not to cash checks for 
people who had had two or more 
checks returned ““NSF’’. Their losses 
from fraud checks, however, are in- 
finitesimal. The fraud check situa- 
tion in Louisiana is not very serious, 
which appears to be due to the 
splendid co-operation between var- 
ious Credit Associations in Louisiana 
and the National Association. 

MAINE: They have an adequate 
bad check law, and while they have 
some trouble with “NSF” checks, 
their losses are very small. Mr. 
Robert Braun, of Porteous, Mitchell 
& Braun Co., Portland, suggests the 
encouragement of prosecution as be- 
ing the greatest deterrent and the 
best remedy for the situation. Mr. 
Braun says “We believe the National 
Association should encourage every 
community to protect itself against 
losses of that kind. There is no ques- 
tion whatever that these losses are 

aid for by the people who are 
coal and it is too bad to let it be 
such a tax upon them for the support 
of the crooks. We feel that punish- 
ment is the greatest deterrent.” 


MARYLAND: Mr. J. R. Hewitt, 
Credit Manager of the Hub, of 
Baltimore, and one of our National 
Directors, states they have a bad 
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“‘no teeth’’, but even at that is better 
than nothing. He states that the giv- 
ing of “NSF” checks by certain in- 
dividuals has been materially de- 
creased due to the activities of the 
local credit association in requesting 
banks having customers in the habit 
of giving such checks to close their 
accounts. In making this request of 
the bank, they present the fact that 
an account upon which there are 
continual overdrafts is absolutely of 
no value to the bank, and on the 
other hand are a liability, as they 
have the cost of handling without 
any revenue derived from a balance 
carried thereon. Their losses are 
practically nil considering the vol- 
ume of business, and Mr. Hewitt 
states that from his personal ob- 
servation their losses on bad checks 
are decreasing and their courts have 
been very severe, especially on all 
those from out of the State who come 
to Maryland for the purpose of giv- 
ing bad checks. He makes this recom- 
mendation: “‘I think Our National 
Association could be of material 
assistance to the merchants through- 
out the country if a campaign was 
started requesting the banks before 
opening accounts and issuing bank 
books and checks, their respective 
customers be thoroughly investigat- 
ed, say along the lines that we use in 
the granting of retail credit, and if 
it is found there is not sufficient 
basis upon which to grant a reason- 
able line of credit, then the bank 
should refuse the account. They 
should further request that all cus- 
tomers in the habit of making over- 
drafts be asked to close their ac- 
counts. I think this is an effort 
worthy of our best thought, and I 
hope in your report to the Conven- 
tion you will see your way clear to 
recommend an activity along the 
lines I have suggested, to be con- 
ducted by our National Association.” 


MICHIGAN: Has an adequate law 
governing the giving of fraudulent 
checks and their percentage of losses 
from fraudulent checks is very small. 


MIssIssiPpPI: Has a rather drastic 
law and the bad check situation 
seems to be well under control in that 
state, on that account. 


MINNESOTA: They have what is 
supposed to be an adequate bad 
check law but it has one joker in it 
and that is that it must beproventhat 
the maker of the check knew at the 
time of its making that he did not 
have sufficient funds in the bank to 
cover the check. They know in most 
cases the maker of the check knows 
this, however, it is another matter to 
prove it. They are bothered a great 
deal with persons who give “NSF” 
and “‘No account” checks, but their 
percentage of loss on bad checks is 
also very small. Mr. M. J. Solon, 
whom we all know, Credit Manager 
of the Dayton Co. of Minneapolis, 












“We have the matter pretty well 
under control in our store as will be 
readily seen from the figures which | 
have quoted. The volume of checks 


which we cash will run between 
twelve and fourteen million dollars a 
year. These checks are taken in on 
purchases and cashed at our paying 
teller’s window for the accommoda- 
tion of customers. It is my opinion 
that many stores take larger losses 
than are necessary due to the fact 
that the people who cash checks 
have not become experienced in this 
particular function. We are striving 
constantly in this store to so develop 
the people who handle checks that 
they will in time become really expert 
in this work. 

“Six of the leading department 
stores in this city have a bureau 
called the “Stores Mutual Protective 
Association” which is maintained 
primarily for the purpose of prose- 
cuting habitual ‘‘NSF”’ check givers.” 

MASSACHUSETTS: They have an 
adequate bad check law and Mr. L. 
T. McMahon, one of our National 
Directors, and Credit Manager of 
Filene’s Sons Company, states they 
have quite a few checks returned on 
account of no funds, but practically 
the entire number are made good 
within a few days. Their losses on 
fraudulent checks are so small they 
do not keep a separate account and 
he states further, “‘Considering the 
service given to customers, and the 
amount of business which is done by 
Retail Merchants, I do not feel that 
the fraudulent check is, after all, 
making a very serious inroad on the 
total net profit of the retail stores. 

“Bad checks are handled by the 
local Police and Inspectors, who do 
their best to get restitution and lo- 
cate bad check givers. 

“The National Association, as far 
as I can see, can only caution its 
members to be careful, and to use 
care in securing proper identification 
when accepting checks. They should 
impress upon the members that they 
are not bound to accept any checks 
unless they are thoroughly satisfied 
that the party is OK. A great deal 
depends, of course, upon the store 
itself. If the merchant adopts a very 
liberal policy in accepting checks, 
there is nothing for the Credit Man 
or Credit Office to do but to follow 
out the policy and accept the losses. 
It is really more of a matter for the 
Merchants to decide, but the Nation- 
al Association can go on record in 
trying to reduce the cashing of checks 
by recommending caution to the 
merchants and by teaching its mem- 
bers how to examine a person who 
presents a check.” 

Missouri: Their fraud check law 
passed several years ago was not 
adequate and was amended about a 
year ago and is now very effective. 
Mr. C. F. Jackson of the Famous & 
Barr Co. states their losses are al- 
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THE RELATION OF ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE TO AVAILABLE CAPITAL 


The subject of installment sell- 
ing is one which has received a 
great deal of attention in the press 
during the past two or three years. 
Bankers, political economists and 
others have professed to see in the 
wide expansion of the system ei- 
ther a good or an evil influence up- 
on the individual and the country 
as a whole, depending from which 
angle they view the situation. 

It has been said that the install- 
ment system has raised the stand- 
ard of living of the American peo- 
ple by making it possible for the 
average family to enjoy conven- 
iences and luxuries that otherwise 
would be beyond their reach. It 
has also been credited with lower- 
ing the cost of these commodities 
through economies made possible 
by large scale production. On the 
other hand, the craze for buying 
on the installment plan is said to 
have driven people into debt to an 
extent where they have mortgaged 
their incomes for a year or more 
ahead; the whole system is brand- 
ed as economically unsound, and 
the collapse of the mercantile sit- 
uation is predicted, unless the pres- 
ent tendency is checked. 

The merchant who has adopted 
the policy of offering his merchan- 
dise on the installment terms has 
been charged by his competitors of 
the thirty-day plan with luring 
their customers from the straight 
and narrow path of end of the 
month settlements to lead them 
along the alleged rocky road of easy 
payments. 

In my discussion of the subject, 
lam not going to be concerned with 
the social aspect of the installment 
system, nor with the effect upon 
the man whose desires override his 
normal inhibitions, but rather with 
the financial problem which the re- 
tailer faces who foregoes the use 
of money due him from the sale of 
merchandise at the end of thirty 
or sixty days to six months, a year 
or longer for the sake of the in- 
crease in the volume of sales that 
he expects to result from his offer 
of installment terms. 

Very little information is avail- 
able upon this phase of business. 
The public generally does not rec- 
ognize that any question of fi- 
nances is involved except the one 
which is of chief interest to them 
as a prospective purchaser, name- 
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down?” Frequently the system 
has been adopted without the 
slightest realization by the mer- 
chant apparently that any financial 
problem was involved and, as a re- 
sult, in the early days hundreds of 
installment houses were wound up 
in bankruptcy proceedings. 

The question which I am to dis- 
cuss is the relation of the volume 
of installment sales to the capital 
available. It would be impossible, 
I think, to set up any definite ratios 
of sales volume to available capi- 
tal. There are so many variables 
which enter into the equation, such 
as the character of the merchan- 
dise offered, the terms and local 
conditions that no attempt has 
been made so far as I can find out 
to set up any ratios as typical of 
any of the various lines of business 
where installment sales are com- 
mon. There are, however, certain 
fundamental principles which must 
be applied when the ratio is being 
considered. 

The available capital consists of 
what the merchant is able to bor- 
row from others, as well as what 
he can invest himself. This total 
capital is invested in fixed assets 
and working assets; the former 
consisting of furniture and fix- 
tures while the latter is composed 
of merchandise, accounts receiv- 
able and cash. Usually only a 
small proportion is invested in fix- 
tures, most of the capital being in- 
vested in working assets, therefore, 
a brief resume of the factors gov- 
erning working capital will assist 
in an understanding of the prob- 
lem. 

Working capital, strictly, is the 
difference between the current as- 
sets and the current liabilities. 
Conservative business practice as 
governed by the bankers demands 
that a ratio of at least two to one 
be maintained between the current 
assets and current liabilities, so 
that the merchant must expect to 
supply half or more of the amount 
required to be invested in working 
assets, as well as all the capital that 
is to be invested in fixed assets. 
He is, therefore, particularly inter- 
ested in the factors governing 
working capital and which affect 
the volume of sales which he may 
safely do with that capital. These 
factors are: 

1. The rate of turnover of 
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2. The terms upon which 


he purchases. 

3. The terms upon which 
he sells. 

4. The facilities for con- 
verting the current assets in- 
to cash. 


5. Seasonal variations of 


the business. 
6. Periods of expansion of 
the business. 


The turnover is mentioned first 
because most of the others refer 
to it. The relation between volume 
of sales and working assets de- 
pends upon the rate of turnover of 
the latter. Turnover of working 
assets refers to the number of 
times that these are reinvested in 
the business each year, and is the 
ratio of the annual gross sales to 
the average working assets. A 
little thought will show that to 
make any definite volume of sales, 
the working capital required will 
depend upon the speed with which 
the working assets could be rein- 
vested, or conversely, with any 
definite amount of working capital 
available, the volume of sales be- 
yond which it would be unsafe to 
go without being over-extended, 
would depend upon the same fac- 
tor. This latter is more often the 
case since the capital available is 
usually known while the volume to 
be attained is not. 

The working assets which can be 
turned are the merchandise and ac- 
counts receivable. Elements af- 
fecting the rate of turnover are 
the merchandising policy and the 
credit and collection policy. The 
merchandising policy is the point 
at which the financial plan of 
many a retailer breaks down. Time- 
liness of seasonal merchandise de- 
termines how long it remains on 
the shelves; before the reason, 
standardization determines the size 
of the stock and the number of 
lines which must be carried to give 
a satisfactory selection to the cus- 
tomer ; but failure to appreciate the 
necessity of keeping the shelves 
clear of unsalable goods, even 
through the sacrifice of incidental 
profits here and there, ties up part 
of the working assets in dead stock 
which slows down the rate of stock 
turnover and at the same time the 
rate of turnover of the working as- 
sets as a whole. 
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THE CREDIT LETTER 


MILDRED W. COCHRAN 


The article by Miss Mildred W. Cochran is reproduced from the bulletin of the National Credit Men’s Association of Min- 


neapolis. 


Whether to sell credit or just 
give it away is a question largely 
determined by the tone of the let- 
ters sent from the credit office. 
Assuming that it is better busi- 
ness to sell credit, then every cred- 
it and collection letter should be a 
sales letter. 

Not only do collections show the 
good influence of a policy which 
places emphasis on the value of 
credit, but the customer reaction to 
the store is more favorable. The 
customer is led to think highly of 
the privilege extended to her and 
to feel kindly toward the store 
which offers credit in a spirit of 
helpfulness. On the other hand, 
letters begging her, as a personal 
favor to the credit manager, to al- 
low him to write her name on his 
books inspire a feeling of distrust 
toward a method of buying offered 
as such an obvious advantage to 
the store. 


Pointless Statements 


Reading over a large number of 
letters soliciting accounts for our 
biggest and best stores, such point- 
less statements as these appear: 

“The ultimate success of our in- 
stitution will be influenced largely 
by the character of our patrons, to 
whom we offer charge accounts. 
Therefore, Mrs. Cochran, when we 
extend this service to you, we are 
helping ourselves as well as you.” 
(This argument should have 
weight only if the reader owned 
stock in the store and would there- 
by benefit by its success.) 

“It would be a decided source of 
satisfaction to us if we might num- 
ber you among our charge cus- 
tomers.” (This is altogether too 
suggestive of the nursery rhyme 
about the spider and the fly.) 


“Will you not do me the favor 
of signing the enclosed card while 
this letter is still before you, so 
that I may receive it in tomorrow’s 
mail? (Unless the reader is the 
writer’s personal friend, she will 
certainly ignore this appeal.) 

“We hope that you will favor us 
with your valued patronage,” ends 
one letter feebly and another still 
more weakly closes, “Hoping to 
hear from you favorably, we are.” 
(Both suggest that the store bene- 
fits by the opening of the account 
—not the customer.) 

Another particularly bad sug- 
gestion contained in one of these 
letters reads, “It cannot be quite 


goods sent C. O. D. or even to pay 
cash for each purchase, as it would 
be to run in at any time and have 
goods charged to your account.” 
Probably the one good reason for 
not opening an account is the 
temptation it offers to run in any 
time and have goods charged. Why 
encourage the customer to buy so 
easily that she will buy beyond her 
means? Why suggest that charge 
accounts may lead to extrava- 


gance? 
Selling Service 

A letter which sells the service 
to the customer will be so phrased 
that each statement adds to her 
conviction that opening an account 
would be to her advantage. Such 
a sales letter follows: 


Dear Mrs. Atkinson: 

Perhaps you would be glad to 
have your shopping simplified— 
by opening a charge account in our 
store. 

Think of the many ways such an 
account would serve you to ad- 
vantage. There would be no time 
lost waiting for change—no need 
to carry cash when you shop here 
—no bothering with C. O. D.’s. 
Your mail or phone orders would 
be charged, and your monthly 
statement would serve as an exact 
record of your purchases. 

We shall be very glad to write 
your name on our books upon re- 
ceipt of the enclosed card bearing 
your signature. You may just say 
“Charge it,” when making your 
next purchase. You will then find 
a greater satisfaction in your shop- 
ping. 

Very cordially yours. 


Letters sent to inactive accounts 
go still further in violating the 
most important principle of sales- 
manship—to keep in mind the cus- 
tomer’s point of view. The follow- 
ing extracts from such letters in 
current use by good stores show 
~ hy the store’s advantage is stress- 

“Frankly, we feel our success is 
not quite complete without your 
patronage,” a bit of flattery too 
obvious to be swallowed whole. 

“Your absence cannot pass un- 
noticed, even at this busy season. 
We have always taken particular 
satisfaction in the fact that you 
were one of our patrons. Try to 
come in real soon and use your 
highly respected charge account.” 
This last expression is almost as 
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from a shirtmaker in Yokohama: 


Mr. F. A. Connor, 

120 Broadway, 

New York, U. S. A. 

We have an hourner todays to 
answer you for the receipt of the 
draft to which the amount in full 
settlement of your account we are 
duly received. 

With your kindness to introduce 
to this troubling matter even at 
this time we are much obliged to 
thank you aufully. We are 

Yours truly. 


Purpose of Letter 

Certainly the real purpose of the 
letter to inactive accounts should 
be to discover if possible the real 
reason why the account is not ac- 
tive, and to do that, a reply should 
be drawn from the customer by 
offering her some inducement to 
answer. The following letters were 
written with the idea of stimulat- 
ing the inactive charge customer, 
not only to renewed buying, but to 
renewed interest in the store as an 
institution: 

Dear Mrs. Gooding: 

May we ask you to help us be of 
greater service to you? 

You can help us—by telling us 
just how we have failed to please 
you. We wish to do everything 
possible to merit your continued 
patronage, therefore we shall wel- 
come your frank criticism of our 
service or our merchandise. In re- 
turn we shall strive to make your 
shopping here a greater satisfac- 
tion to you. 

Will you use the enclosed envel- 
ope to write us about it? And then 
come in and see what we are doing 
to make ours a bigger and better 
store. 

Very cordially yours. 


Dear Mrs. Moffat: 

The next time you are out shop- 
ping stop in at our store and see the 
many attractive things which we 
have selected in Paris just to please 
you—and your critical friends. 

We like to believe that you can 
get the things here—the sort of 
things you are looking for—that 
you could not get elsewhere. Are 
we not right? 

But you have not been in recent- 
ly to see—so just as a reminder we 
want to tell you that your name is 
here on our books. And we shall 
be very glad to know that you have 
been in and that you have found 
some things which pleased you. 
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Collection Letters Poorest 


But it is collection letters that 
are, as a rule, the poorest in the 
store. They are usually hackney- 
ed form letters written in stilted 
legal phrases, with long, involved 
sentences. Too often they are 
cheap and careless in appearance 
when they should be dignified and 
impressive. 


To collect money by mail requires 
real diplomacy, because the letter 
on an unwelcome subject is so 
easily ignored. And here again, 
salesmanship is needed to show the 
debtor that it is to his advantage 
to pay his bill. Every letter should 
emphasize the value of credit. 


The great majority of bills can 
be collected by simple notification 
slips or reminders. A small per- 
centage can be collected by legal 
proceedings only. The remaining 
few are influenced to a worthwhile 
extent by carefully phrased letters 
appealing to their sense of fair 
play or to their more selfish inter- 
est in keeping their credit rating 
good. 


For those who allow bills to run 
through carelessness or thought- 
lessness a courteous but imperson- 
al notice is most effective. In fact, 
a letter sent too soon causes a feel 
of resentment. Better use for the 
first and second reminder cards 
bearing a notation of the amount 
due and the time the account has 
run together with a request for at- 
tention. Three or four letters of 
increasing forcefulness should pre- 
cede the notice of legal action. The 
following series is given as an ex- 
ample: 


Before Notice of Legal Action 


1. A card sent after 60 to 90 
days: 

Your account may possibly have 
been overlooked, therefore we pre- 
sent this statement for your con- 
sideration. 

2. A card to follow the above: 

Since your account is now some- 
what overdue, a check for the 
amount shown on this statement 
is requested. 

3. First letter 10 to 20 days 
later than the above: 

About 10 days ago we directed 
your attention to a statement of 
your account with us amounting to 

, due since 

When you opened your ‘account 
the understanding was that settle- 
ments would be on a monthly basis. 
Your prompt cooperation in remit- 
ting payments will keep your ac- 
count in good standing. 

We must ask you to send your 
check without further delay. A 
semaped, self-addressed envelope 
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4. Second letter: 

Perhaps you have some good 
reason for not responding to our 
request for payment of your ac- 
count. If so, may we ask that you 
let us know at once? 

We are always ready and willing 
to correct any fault on our part. 
In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding, we urge you to give 
us an early reply. 

5. Third letter: 

Although a liberal extension of 
time has been granted you in the 
settlement of your account, we 
have had no reply from you as evi- 
dence of your good faith. 

We must now ask you to make 
no further purchases on your ac- 
count until we have received your 
check. 

Please give us an early response 
to our request in order that your 
account may be correctly rated on 
our books. 

6. Fourth letter: 

Our previous requests for settle- 
ment of the enclosed account have 
been ignored. 

We are now forced to demand 
payment on or before After 
that date we shall without further 
notice, place the matter in the 
hands of our attorney. 





Deferred Payment Accounts 


Deferred or “convenient”, pay- 
ment accounts are being solicited 
in one department or another of 
many good stores. In spite of the 
alluring terms offered, and the fact 
that any and all customers are 
urged to buy on this plan, the cred- 
it office often treats such accounts 
as stepchildren and subjects them 
to harsh treatment on insufficient 
provocation. 

One such department has ac- 
tually been using this threatening 
letter for a second request for pay- 
ment: 


Under date of ———— we called 
your attention to the fact that a 
payment on your contract account 
has not been made as agreed. 
Neither has any response been 
made to our request for settle- 
ment. 


We would call your attention to 
the third paragraph of the contract 
which you signed which provides 
that upon default in payment of 
any installment, we shall have the 
right to take the merchandise 
back. 


We know, however, that it is 
your intention to make this pay- 
ment and trust you will do so by 
return mail. 


With a contract protecting the 
store’s interests, surely deferred 
payment customers can be given 
all the consideration that other 
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The argument used in favor of 
such close collection policies is that 
the books show a very low per- 
centage of cash loss. But figures 
can be misleading as to the actual 
state of affairs. The books do not 
show how much ill-will has been 
collected with the money brought 
in by the letter which aroused 
antagonism, nor do they show how 
many profitable accounts have been 


lost. 
IMPRESSIONS 


In seeking and obtaining credit and 
in witnessing the same process with 
other applicants, I have had occasion 
to remark the conventional and there- 
fore frequently subversive manner in 
which that process is achieved. 

It would seem to the writer that in 
any respectable retail house, the in- 
terviewers should be above the average, 
much above, I might say, in education, 
general experience in meeting the 
public and post-graduates in the line 
they have to sell— credit. 

No two men are alike, neither are 
any two women (this item is subject to 
controversy). Why, then, receive each 
applicant with much the same ap- 
proach and line of questioning. An 
interviewer requires the ability to 
differentiate between his customers. 
To discern quickly the one who is 
entitled to much and seeks little; the 
one who seeks much and is entitled to 
little. He must also be quick to 
discern the one who bristles with high 
credentials and the other who bristles 
with their absence; and aside from the 
personality, dress, deportment and 
manner of the applicant, how is all 
this to be accomplished? 

First by receiving Mr. or Mrs. 
Creditee in a_ serviceable manner, 
putting him or her instantly at ease, 
allowing not only a seat but by at once 
making it clear tactfully that Mr. 
Interviewer awaits their, not his own, 
instructions. Inducing a flow of speech 
from the customer with the pertinent 
thought of obtaining his or her idea 
of credit requirements, of learning his 
or her mental attitude toward credit, 
which @ word or phrase will often 
indicate. Then the logical thing would 
be to point out the need of (and why 
for obtaining such and such data as is 
essential in his or her particular case. 
Introducing the artful reflection that 
in this instance the application is a 
pleasing one to receive. In other 
words, why not first create a friendly, 
a responsive or confidential atmos- 
phere, before shooting your stock 
questions. It may take a little more 
time, far more intelligence, but it will 
pay far better by the opportunity 
provided for stimulating or depressing 
credit dispensations. With the very 
high publicity asset of establishing in 
your customer's mind the fact that 
whether or not the results have been 
favorable, a service has been rendered. 

To be questioned as to one’s re- 
sources by a total stranger and to 
have one’s demands measured up or 
down to parallel those resources is 
something of an inquisition and I as 
an outsider suggest to your inter- 
viewers that they do it in a more 
serviceable and a less conventional 
manner. Your questionnaires have 
their place but should be filled in 
through your ability to garnish, not 
to dig, for information, and to parallel 
the individual, not the case that went 
before nor that which is to come after 
the one in hand. In my By page only 
a gifted interviewer should be eligible 
to the head of your credit department. 

. 
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The Cincinnati Conference— 
February 16th-17th 


The Tri-State Conference of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National As- 
sociation will be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on February 16th and 17th. 
This district takes in Ohio, Indiana 
Michigan and its meeting last year 
at Detroit was the best attended 
Conference in the Association’s 
history. 

This year’s meeting promises to 
be even better. The Hotel Gibson 
will be headquarters. The entire 
hostelry will be turned over to the 
Credit Grantor and rooms to suit 
every delegate will be furnished. 

All Credit Men and Women in 
the three states (Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana) should attend this 
instructive meeting and send reser- 
vations at once to J. A. Williams, 
Secretary - Treasurer Associated 
Retail Credit Men of Cincinnati. 


National Capital Activities 

Stephen H. Talkes, Secretary of 
the Associated Retail Credit Men 
of Washington, D. C., and Chair- 
man of the Credit Service Ex- 
change Division has visited Bos- 
ton, Lewiston, St. Louis, Evans- 
ville, Terre Haute, Lynchburg and 
Charleston within the past six 
weeks in the interests of the divi- 
sion. 

His visit to the convention of 
Credit Bureau Secretaries of Vir- 
ginia held in Lynchburg was par- 
ticularly successful in lining up 
several cities in this state for mem- 
bership. 

Mr. Talkes was honored recently 
by his election to Honorary Mem- 
bership in the Indiana Associated 
Credit Bureaus, Peru, Indiana, and 
the Retail Merchants Association 
of Charleston, West Virginia. 

The association of which he is 
Secretary is 100% National and 
has a membership of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five, employing fif- 
ty-four individuals in the operation 
of the Credit Bureau. 

At a recent meeting of the Fed- 
eration of Civic Club Executives of 
Washington composed of eleven of 
the leading business men’s organi- 
zations representing eleven hun- 
dred members, Mr. Talkes was 
elected President and the Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of Washington, 
Louis 8. Grigsby was elected Sec- 
retary. 

Washington was honored by the 
presence of James R. (Dick) Hew- 
itt President of the Associated Re- 
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Vice-President of the Retail Cred- 
it Men’s National Association at 
the October meeting. Mr. Hewitt 
delivered the principal address and 
was accompanied by a delegation 
of members from his city. 


At the November meeting, Rabbi 
Abram Simon, former President of 
the Board of Education of Wash- 
ington will be guest speaker. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 





Wanted 


By young man, 30 years old, mar- 
ried, position as credit manager, or 
assistant in wholesale or retail store, 
or in bank. Have had six years ex- 
perience in handling bank credits and 
3 years experience in Association 
work. If interested will furnish ref- 
oar Address, Box 327—Gastenia, 














Baltimore Association Active 


The Associated Retail Credit Men of Baltimore is one of the 
most active and efficient units of the National Association. At 
their September Meeting the following resolutions were passed: 


RESOLUTIONS 
of the 
ASSOCIATED RETAIL CREDIT MEN OF BALTIMORE 


WHEREAS The Associated Retail Credit Men of Baltimore have 
learned through the columns of the Daily News Record of the remarks made by 
Mr. E. C. Rigel in the course of an address delivered by him to the members 
of the Associated Retail Credit Men of New York at a recent meeting of that 
organization, which remarks, according to the newspaper notice before us, 
were to the effect that credit men act as preventors of increased sales and 
thereby increase sales promotion budgets and mark-downs, and 

WHEREAS It is the opinion of the Associated Retail Credit Men of 
Baltimore that credit men, as a class, do make every effort to assist in the 
sales promotion activities of retail stores and only refuse accounts for sound 
economic reasons, and 

WHEREAS This opinion is substantiated by the fact that in a number 
of retail stores the credit manager is a very active member of the sales promo- 
tion committee, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the members of the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of Baltimore, in meeting assembled this 23rd day of September, 1926, do 
hereby place ourselves on record as definitely differing with Mr. E. C. Rigel in 
his statements as referred to in the preamble to this Resolution, and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED That copies of this Resolution be sent to the 
Daily News Record, to the Associated Retail Credit Men of New York City, 
and to the Secretary of the Retail Credit Men’s National Association. 





J. R. KENRIL, 
; President. 
ATTEST: 
J. W. MEHLING, 
Secretary. 
RESOLUTIONS 
of the 


ASSOCIATED RETAIL CREDIT MEN OF BALTIMORE 


WHEREAS The Associated Retail Credit Men of Baltimore at a meeting 
on April 15, 1926, adopted Resolutions urging those responsible for suggesting 
nominees for the various offices of the Retail Credit Men’s National Association 
to be filled at the tim. .of the Convention for 1926, to give serious thought and 
consideration to Mr. vrynes R. Hewitt as a candidate for the second vice- 
presidency of the National Association, and 

WHEREAS The unanimous election of Mr. Hewitt to this office clearly 
indicates that such thoght and consideration was given; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, Th * we, the members of the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of Baltimore, in meeving assembled this 23rd day of September, 1926, do 
hereby extend to the officers and members of the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association, our sincere tl. ‘nks and appreciation for the honor thus bestowed 
on our President, Mr. Hew:tt, as well as on our local association and the city 
of Baltimore; and be it 

RESOLVED FURTHER, That a copy of this preamble and these 
Resolutions be sent to the Secretary of the Retail Credit Men’s National As- 
sociation for conveyance to the officers and members of that organization. 

C. S. Hissey, 
Vice-President. 
ATTEST: 


J. W. MERLING, 
*  Secre 
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“Lincoln merchants appreciate 
the business of and their responsi- 
bility to the students who come 
here, the red blood of the state; 
from the very best homes of the 
state; some with an ample check- 
ing allowance, some helped in 
attaining an education by sacrifice 
at home, others facing the problem 
of working their way thru, but all 
of them entitled to every courtesy 
possible at the hands of this educa- 
tional center. 


“Minors they may be—but to all 
purposes, young men and women 
seriously facing the years of prep- 
aration, high minded and intelli- 
gent, perfectly capable of deter- 
mining, by keeping in reasonable 
touch with the parents, the method 
and amount of their expenditures. 


“Credit is a service and has be- 
come as indispensable as merchan- 
dise itself. It is recognized as an 
accommodation to the customer 
and a business builder for the mer- 
chant. Credit granting has be- 
come a profession and the credit 
association one of the greatest safe- 
guards of modern business. Not 
only a safeguard to business but a 
safeguard to character and, where 
one student falls under the temp- 
tation of alluring displays thous- 
ands are tactfully directed into 
habits of discretionary taste, fru- 
gality and integrity. Often a young 
man gets his first impressions of 
financial responsibility at the desk 
of a credit man. 


“The credit system undertakes, 
and does investigate each applicant 
—and not every applicant can pass. 


“Where it is possible the approv- 
al of the parent is obtained, but 
when a young lady wishes to open 
a charge account in the afternoon 
for a gown to wear that evening 
there is not time to get the parents’ 
approval, nor is the proud daughter 
of a proud mother inclined to be 
kept waiting very long when she 
knows that she is within her al- 
lowance. 

“If her past credit record is good 
or her father a man of responsibil- 
ity who recognizes his daughter’s 
bills, she will get the garment 
without a humiliating cross exam- 
ination—and she should. 

“A young man of a mentality and 
ambition to enter the university 
may be considered capable of 
directing his personal expenses 
without being subjected to the 
































































Same credit scrutiny that would be 


Lincoln Credit Men Protect Students’ Credit 


Frequently the parents of students in Universities and colleges complain that 
Retailers are too lax in extending Credit to their children who in most cases are 
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The University of Nebraska is located in Lincoln and when these complaints 
were brought to their attention, the Association issued the following letter: 


“A canvass of the Lincoln stores 
brings the general report that stu- 
dent credit business is on as high 
a plane as any. One of our largest 
department stores recalls of but 
one complaint in years of business 
similar to the one from Daykin. 

“The merchants of Lincoln are 
always ready to cooperate with the 
parent. The Retail Credit Men’s 
association has a record of every 
student buying on credit, and is 
ready at any time to be of assist- 
ance to the parent upon request. 

“A thoro understanding between 
parent and student, an effort on 
the part of the student to under- 
stand the keen concern of the par- 
ent, and an endeavor on the part 
of the parent to understand and 
appreciate the social and financial 
problems of the student will tend 
to eliminate the one in one thou- 
sand that the ‘Mother from Day- 
kin’ complains of.” 

LINCOLN RETAIL CREDIT 

MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
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How Your Membership Fee In 
the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association Is Used 

An analysis of our last fiscal 
year’s records shows how much of 


each member's annual dues of $5.00 
are appropriated to our activities. 


Publishing and mailing Cred- 








it World $1.35 
Salaries—Executive & Office 
help 1.15 
Legislative, Educational, Mis- 
cellaneous .78 
Traveling—Field Work and 
Executives .75 
Service Exchange Division 38 
Reserve Fund .24 
Rent .20 
Conferences and Conventions .15 
$5.00 
Surely the membership fee of 
$5.00 looks like a very small 


amount when divided in this way 
and only because of an ever in- 
creasing membership are we able 
to progress. Future growth means 
increased expenditures for Re- 
search and Educational work. 





Bureau. 


to answer said inquiries. 


co-operating. 












Wichita Retail Credit Men Condemn the 
Direct Inquiry 


The subject of the Direct Inquiry was discussed at a recent 
meeting of the Wichita (Kansas) Retail Credit Men’s Association 
and the following resolution passed. 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, The Retail Credit Men’s National Association, for a 
number of years have been pointing out the destructive influence and danger 
of the direct inquiry (the calling of references direct for credit information 
also numerous district and state credit organizations showing this practice is 
detrimental to the best interest of the various credit organizations and the 
individual members of such Associations, and 


WHEREAS, It has become increasingly apparent to the members of the 
Wichita Retail Credit Men’s Association through their co-operation in buildin 
up the files of their Bureau, that these files can continue to be dependable — 
comprehensive sources of information only by clearing reports through the 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED That the officers, directors and 
members of our Association receiving such direct inquiries from any firm 
(except in cases of extreme urgency or most exceptional circumstances) refuse 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That it shall be considered an 
act of special disloyalty to answer direct inquiries received from firms which 
notoriously and flagrantly seek to secure the benefit of co-operation without 

i By so doing, you in return will receive more efficient credit 
reporting service and at the same time be relieved of any libel action, as the 
courts have held that a credit bureau acting as a third party is privileged in the 
handling of all information in a fair, honest and impartial manner and without 
malice in the interest of creditors who have organized and support the bureau. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed members of our Association to be used by them when replying to firms 
asking for credit information, direct, also a copy sent to the 4 
Men’s National Association and the Associated 


Respectfully submitted, 


Jack Root, Chairman 


C. E. HELLAR 
A. E. PRiese 


etail Credit 
redit Bureaus of Kansas. 


Committee 
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A GOOD LETTER v 


Here is a good letter to a new customer. Note the paragraph emphasizing terms. We compliment Mr. 
Lynch and the Hage’s Ice Cream Company upon this letter. 











WILLARD B. HAGE Un Presicent WILBUR A THOMAS, Secretary 
AS HAGE,Vice Peesiocer MOWARDO RF LYNCH, Teeasureer 
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“DELICIOUS ICE CREAM AND ICES * bo 

fP to 

INCLUDING Med — Frozen pa 

™ antes / dis 

San DiegoCalifornia | 

Sept. 30, 1926, ful 

he 

Mr. New Customer, i ga 

515 Best Street, del 

San Diego, California. =~ 
t 

Dear Mr. lis 

Your order, through our Mr. Peterson, for § Th 

ice cream service to your store beginning with Satur- cus 

day, October 2nd, opens to us an opportunity to be the 

of service that we prize highly. In this decision, pe 

you are associating yourself with a Company which, for fac 

thirty-five years, has been trained to give QUALITY of chs 

PRODUCT and SERVICE in the Ice Cream and Frozen Dainty ma 
business. = 

Th 

Your application for credit has passed our te 

rigid requirements in this matter and our standard hat 

weekly terms are extended to you. On each Tuesday our ton 

statements are placed in the mail and should reach you his 

on Wednesday, which provides ample time for checking and the 

payment during the week. ~~ 

til ] 

You may expect our most careful attention to yf 

your, needs in successfully handling our products; for a ri 

it is our purpose to deliver the best that training can : h 

produce in Quality of Product and Efficiency in Service ent 

on Hage's Ice Cream and Frozen Dainties. a 

Lea 

an ¢ 

Cordially yours, “a 

the 

HAGE'S tcE CREAM COMPANY INC., Lik 

give 

: 3 

reasurer. pay, 

} tom 


H.R.Lynch chai 
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Why Does the Merchant Come 
Last When the Public 
Pays Its Bills? 


When it comes to being paid for 
goods sold on account, the average 
merchant seems to be in the 
“What’s Left” class. 

The insurance is paid; the in- 
stallments on the automobile, and 
the interest on notes are cleared 
up; rent, telephone, gas and light 
bills, ete., are settled. Then the 
merchant receives a hard luck 
story and a part of what is left— 
if anything happens to be left. 
And—as a rule—he stands for it, 
borrows a little more from the bank 
to take care of current expenses, 
and eases up on taking his cash 
discounts. 

Why? 

Isn’t he entitled to payment in 
full when payment is due? Hasn’t 
he performed his part of the bar- 
gain by turning over quality goods, 
delivered on time? Undoubtedly. 
We haven’t seen a scrap of evidence 
to the contrary. Yet, he continues 
to occupy a place at the foot of the 
list on pay day. 

Things do not just happen. 
There is a reason back of every 
custom or habit, and apparently 
the public has formed the habit of 
paying other bills ahead of those 
of the merchant. Frankly, the 
facts seem to indicate that the mer- 
chants of this country are pri- 
marily to blame for the condition 
in which they find themselves. 
They have educated their custom- 
ers to buy on credit, and have not 
insisted on prompt payments. They 
have been so solicitous of the cus- 
tomer’s feelings, and so fearful of 
his transferring his trade, that 
they have even hesitated to even 
suggest his paying their bills. They 
have coddled him in the matter un- 
til he has naturally come to regard 
a deferment of payment almost as 
a right. 

Much of the onus for the pres- 
ent credit problem of the retail 
merchant is due to a misdirected 
zeal for increased business, and to 
an excess of the service idea. Na- 
turally the merchant wants in- 
creased business, but surely not at 
the expense of the goods sold. 
Likewise he honestly desires to 
give real service, but he fails to 
realize that by allowing a customer 
to assume credit without proper 
payment, he undermines the cus- 
tomer’s reputation and weakens his 
character. Certainly that cannot 
properly be regarded as real serv- 
ice, 

No bank would endure for a 
moment, such a situation in regard 
to a note. Likewise the signer of 








One Way to Emphasize Terms 


We reproduce a sales check of C. 
call our members’ attention to the printed matter on bottom of same. 


B. Tawney, Ripon, California, and 


Mr. Tawney states no customer has ever objected to this clause and 


his collections are exceptionally good. 


If a customer should get behind 


he is reminded of the carrying charge and the bill is paid. 


C. B. TAWNEY 


DEALER IN 


HAY, GRAIN, BEANS, FEED, BAGS, TWINE, FERTILIZERS, 
GYPSUM, SUPERPHOSPHATE 














RECLEANING ICE and FUEL STORAGE 

Phone 39-W Residence Phone 22-W Office 
Ripon, Cal., _ 192 

Sold to Mr. and (or Mrs.) a 

SACKS ARTICLE WEIGHT PRICE AMOUNT 7 
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2. 





If not paid when due, interest to 


be charged at 1°; 


per month, and 


if turned over to collector for col- 
lection 25% additional to be added 





KEEP THIS BILL. 


MONTHLY STATEMENT NOT ITEMIZED 








his bank to a “what’s left” place 
on pay day. The bank gets its 
money because it expects to get it, 
and because the customer has been 
educated to pay the bank. 

Credit carried beyond the regu- 
lar terms of payment is a banking 
problem. If the merchants insist 
on being bankers, then they should 
use banking methods. The com- 
petition of the future indicates 
Rough Sledding for the merchant 
who continues to be last when the 
public pays its bills. 


Editors Note: The above edi- 
torial appeared in the Hardware 
Age and was called to our attention 
by Memphis Retail Credit Men’s 


True Success 


“True success, namely happiness, can 
be found in any occupation, if we will ad- 
just ourselves to the job. Then we will 
know the most precious of ali things, the 
joy of the job.” 

A Philadelphia man called up a bird 
store the other day and said: 

“Send me 30,000 cockroaches at once.” 

“What in Heaven’s name do you want 
with 30,000 cockroaches?” 

“Well,” replied the householder, “I 
am moving today and my lease says I 
must leave the premises here in exactly 
the same condition in which I found 
them.” 

Mistakes 

A mistake repeated is like borrowed 
money. It draws interest and keeps 
compounding until it becomes a habit. 

“The mind is a law unto itself.” It 
rests with the individual to say whether 
he will repeat an error or not. He who 
builds for the future does not make the 
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More Stores Dei 

















We have just redd O 





The Emporium, San Francisco - - - 200 lines | M. 
Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnepeg - - 120 lines } E. 
Walker’s, Los Angeles - - . . . 80 lines | Th 
Rhodes Department Store, Seattle - . 80 lines } He 


B. Forman Company, Re@_ - 





side on National 


Charge Phones 


Because of 












Quicker Service 
Better Control 
Lower Costs 











: orders to equip 

es | M. Goldenberg, Washington - . . . 80 lines 
ies | E. W. Edwards and Son, Rochester - - 120 lines 
ies | The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati - . . 40 lines 
es | Hale Brothers, Sacramento - . . . 60 lines 
Re 60 lines 


DAYTON, 











a ted 
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“THE SNOOZER’” 


A page or two of personal items edited by A. D. McMullen of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and his staff 
of Associated Editors who once a year make their appearance at our National Convention as Editors of that 
interesting publication “The Oklahoma City Daily Snoozer.” 


It’s the size of a dime, 


Didja 
DIDJA in particular notice the Oc- 
tober issue of the Credit 


World. No doubt it was 
the best issue yet pub- 
lished. 


DIDJA ever stop to think of the 
job it must be to edit that 
publication along with hun- 
dreds of other duties of a 
Managing-Director. 

DIDJA submit your contribution 
in the National Credit Slo- 
gan Contest. All members 
according to page 2 of Oc- 
tober Issue are entitled to 
a try for the honor and 
prize money. 


Kick In Items 
The Snoozer page is at the dis- 
posal of all members. Send in 
your personal items of honorable 


or otherwise mention and make the 
page a real gossip sheet. 


Clayton J. Allen, Former Credit 
Manager of B. Nugent and Bro. 
Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, is now 
with Mandel Bros., Chicago. 


Ed. Thompson, Credit Manager 
of the A. I. Namm Co., Brooklyn, 
and President of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of New York, is 
the father of seven sons. Some 
record for a Credit Man. 


Justin H. Edgerton, Credit Man- 
ager of McCreery’s, New York, is 
assisting Dr. Brisco of New York 
University compile a book on Cred- 
it Department Letter Writing. We 
surely need it. 


National Director Frank Parker 
of Detroit has a plan to bring in 
50,000 new members within three 
months and this is not a joke. 
Frank has the reputation of doing 
things. 


Hollywood is really a part of 
Los Angeles and all its Credit rec- 
ords are kept in the office of the 
Retail Merchant Credit Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles. 


Yes it’s true—Old “Bill” Snider 
of St. Louis, former President of 
the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association is now a grandfather. 
A fine girl and you should see 


“Dip.” 
H . ’ 






Our Emblem 





Snoozerites 
Well folks here we are again all 
broken out with “editors rash” 
once more. 


From all outward appearances I 
was in good health and the Snoozer 
contented with snoozing until next 
convention time; then I went to 
St. Louis, sat in with the Execu- 
tive Committee at National Head- 
quarters and the “fever” broke 
out again. 


So in place of Semi-occasionally 
you may look for the scandal sheet 
“occasionally” from now hence- 
forth—provided you will stand for 
it. 

Of course it depends on the As- 
sociate Editor gang very largely if 
the page gets filled or killed. 

The Executive Committee met 
last month on the day St. Louis 
went nuts over the home-coming 
of the Cards. 

It was like trying to conduct a 
meeting in a boiler factory those 
two days, but they cussed and dis- 
cussed right on. 


I was missing the second after- 
noon—the third game of the 
Serious. Just can’t understand 
how the Committee stayed on the 
job, but they did it. 

M. G. Lieberman of Memphis 
was my side kick at the game. Had 
as much fun out of M. G.’s enjoy- 
ment of the game as I did in the 
game itself. 


Mrs. Blackstone accompanied 
the Colonel to Card City. The Col- 
onel deliberated on weighty Asso- 
ciation questions while the charm- 
ing wife did the family social and 
ball game honors with Mrs. Trues- 
dale. 

But about that Executive Com- 
mittee meeting—it’s some bunch 
of orators on that Board now. Even 
Bill Snider orated while the gang 
on the street were yelling them- 
selves hoarse. 

Heller was in usual form—I don’t 
refer to his physical figure, but to 
figures on paper he makes while 
in deep thought. It would be less 
expensive if he had a slate on which 
to figure, draw lines, squares, cir- 
cles, etc., but then his coat sleeve 


but worth a million. 


Dave not only passed cigars but 
presented each one there with a 
lapel button and my thought was 
the Snoozer Slogan “It’s the size 
of a dime but worth a million.” 

Possibly those we mention will 
be charged for advertising but as 
long as Dave says nothing about 
it we'll deadhead it. 


tributed at Los Angeles and kick 
in your bit of dope. 


About You! And You!! And 
You!!! And You Too!!!! 

A young credit man of our ac- 

quaintance recently got married. 

Nothing wrong about that but we 

were interested in an insurance 

policy he took out granting an in- 


junction against the stork present- 
ing twins. 


Joel J. Pincus of the Outlet Co. 
is general chairman of the “Trust 
In Providence” Convention next 
August. 

That gang is all lined up ready 
for the delegates, put all commit- 
tees to work and even named a 
name named Brine as Treasurer to 
salt away the necessary finances. 


Steve (beg pardon) Stephen H. 
Talkes, Service Division Chief of 
“My City, your Capitol,” says the 
Division will have a membership 
of 1000 Bureaus by next August. 


F. E. Parker (Detroit) recently 
doubled the capacity of the Bu- 
reau switchboard now having some 
60 trunk lines and 120 private 
wires to as many stores. 


Out in Kansas there was a con- 
flab of Secretaries last month and 
the old sore-eyed question of direct 
inquiries came up for abuse. Con- 
sensus of opinion as to practice 
was “Peel off the stamp for relick- 
ing and gently drop remainder 
where janitor can find.” 


Have you as yet suggested a 
National Credit Slogan? 

See October Credit World page 
2 if it’s new to you. 

J. H. Van De Water (Los An- 
geles) resigned as a member of the 
Board of Control of Service Divi- 
sion. Too many other things to 
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Bill Gray of the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation hob-nobbed with the nurses 
in a Cleveland Hospital for a week 
or more recently. All they found 
was a lot of “symptoms,” Bill 
says, and he’s out and at it again. 


Cleveland debtors are being run 
bow-legged nowadays with the As- 
sociation’s Collection Department 
in full swing. They have fifteen 
bad debt chasers on the job and 
paid their way of going the second 
month. 


They’re going to have an Open 
House with all the trimmings in 
the Cleveland Bureau November 
4th. W. “Pop” Slater, credit man- 
ager of the Sterling & Welch Com- 
pany will preside at the mahogany. 


Clif Merriam now has the duty 
of printing the Credit World. All 
we got to say old boy, if you do the 
job like you handled the special 
train to the L. A. Convention, it 
will be SOME magazine. 


We notice in “O. K.” of the New 
York Association that John M. 
Connolly is still stoutly denying 
Mr. Strickland’s assertion that he 
(Connolly) had spent his time 
studying forms and figures at the 
Los Angeles Convention. 


CUT OUT THE KICKS IN’ 
TWENTY-SEVEN 


Every time a mule kicks he slows 
down. It’s a case of lost motion. 
Every time a man kicks at something 
he loses ground. He has to make up for 
it. And besides that, when he kicks 
he makes some kind of disturbance. 
If he kicks at home he hurts his wife's 
feelings. If he kicks at the office he 
loses prestige among his co-workers. 
If he kicks at the club, or on the street, 
or in the street car he makes himself 
ridiculous. No man ever got any 
place by kicking. 


Cut out the kicks in twenty-seven. 
Also, the knocking. Let the other 
fellow knock. Every knock is a boost, 
if you don’t do the knocking. The 
fellow who knocks tells the world that 
he is a weakling. He is trying to get 
ahead by pushing some one else down. 
No one has any use for the knocker. 
It’s the booster who gets ahead. When 
some one knocks on you, and tries to 
disparage you, simply do as the fellow 
did who was kicked by the jackass 
consider the source, and say nothing. 


Cut out the kicks in twenty-seven. 
Save the lost motion. You might 
strike a brick and hurt yourself. The 
time you might waste in kicking 
would get you far on your way. Smile 
all the time. Make the other fellow 
smile. And bye and bye every one will 
be smiling. Try it in Nineteen- 
twenty-seven. It’s a good formula. 
and it costs nothing. 


It’s easy enough to be happy 

When life is all rosy, by heck! 

But the man worth while 

Is the man who can smile 

With a boil on the back of his 
neck. 


Woodward and Lothrop 
of Washington, D. C., Have Right Idea 
of Installment Selling 


We reproduce below a folder issued by Woodward and Lothrop of 
Washington, D. C., which in our opinion outlines the Ideal Deferred Pay- 


ment Plan. They come out plainly with a clear statement showing a 
carrying charge for the privilege granted. There is no attempt to ab- 
sorb this charge in their merchandise “mark up.” This gives both the 
cash and 30 day customer, as well as the Installment buyer a square deal. 
If all merchants followed this principle we would not hear so much of 


the evils of Installment Selling. 
The Woodward & Lothrop Deferred Payment Plan 

Recognizing that there are many people, especially young married 
couples, establishing homes, who desire to purchase furniture and home 
furnishings—but, who do not find it convenient to make the entire cash 
outlay at the time of selection—we have adopted the following plans of 
Deferred Payments—applications subject to the approval of our Depart- 
ment of Accounts. 

Merchandise Included Under This Plan: 
FLOOR COVERINGS 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
Terms: 

Initial Cash Payment of Twenty Per Cent (20%) of the to- 
tal purchase; balance, plus six per cent (6%) interest on unpaid 
balance—payable in equal monthly payments; as exampled be- 
low. 


FURNITURE 
LAMPS 


DRAPERIES 
CHINA 


The 10 Months Deferred Payment Plan 
Based on the purchase of $100 (or more) 


EXAMPLE 
Purchase of $100.00 
Cash Payment of 20% 20.00 
Balance 80.00 
Plus 6% interest per annum 2.20 
Total amount deferred 82.20 


Monthly Payment 8.22 


The 5 Months Deferred Payment Plan 
Based on the purchase of $50 (to $100) 


EXAMPLE 
Purchase of $50.00 
Cash Payment of 20% 10.00 
Balance 2 40.00 
Plus 6% interest per annum .60 
Total amount deferred 40.60 


Monthly Payment 8.12 
Credit for Earlier Payment: 
—will be given at the same rate of interest as that charged, 6% 
per annum, but full months only can be considered for such 
anticipation. 


Courtesy is of the heart and real men 
and women are naturally kind, thought- 
ful and considerate of others at all times 


Organization Courtesy 
Courtesy is the foundation of service. 
One who only knows courtesy as a “once 





in a while necessity” will find that his 
friends and his influence as vapor. He 
who is without courtesy is without 
friends. 

There can be no outward expression of 
genuine courtesy until it becomes a part 
of our very being. It is impossible to 
be truly courtous while the inside of one 
is not in harmony with the better things 
of life. 

Courtesy between employees is just as 
essential as it is to be courteous to cus- 
tomers. Customers are very observing; 
if one employee is discourteous to an- 


uf 


in or out of their places of business. 


A store can and should be known as 
a store of supreme courtesy—but it can 
not enjoy that distinction until each em- 
ployee permeates his personality with 
the desire to be courteous at all times 
under all circumstances. 


Regardless of the occasion, regardless 
of the situation—it is bettered by court- 
esy. 

Courtesy enters into sincere service— 
a service which builds confidence and 
broadens friendship, through its sym- 
pathetic touch and interest in a custom- 
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Report of Fraud Check Committee 


(Continued from Page 8) 


most too small to be figured from a 
percentage standpoint. Some of the 
merchants of St. Louis are resorting 
to prosecutions whenever the cir- 
cumstances justify, while others are 
reluctant to prosecute. He believes 
that the legislative Committee of the 
Retail Merchants National Associa- 
tion should co-operate with the legis- 
lative Committees of the Bureaus in 
those states where the Bad Check 
Law is not functioning ty snie If 
the Legislative Committee would get 
in touch with one or two prominent 
State Legislators, who would look 
favorably upon a Bad Check Law, he 
thinks there would be no trouble in 
putting the matter over in almost any 
state, as the merchants are entitled 
to protection along this line. 

MONTANA: Hasa very good State 
law covering “NSF” and fraud 
checks. Mr. W. A. Hagan, Secretary 
of the Paris Dry Goods Co. writes as 
follows: ‘“‘We have received a few 
‘Insufficient’ checks within the last 
year, but have had good success in 
handling them. We have experienced 
more trouble with fraud purchases 
than with fraud checks. I think the 
reason is that we are more careful 
with the investigation of the checks 
than with purchases, and then it is 
much easier to deal with the fraud 
check artist than the one making 
fraud purchases. During the past 
year we have sent several bad check 
givers to the penitentiary. Some of 
them have served terms in different 
states before.” 

NEW Mexico: Has a fairly ade- 
quate bad check law to prosecute 
those giving fraudulent checks but it 
falls down—by allowing ten days 
notice, and criminals and others can 
get away in that time. They are 
bothered considerably by checks re- 
turned by the bank, however their 
net losses are very small. 

NEW JERSEY: Mr. Irving C. 
Brown, Credit Manager of L. Bam- 
berger & Co. advises they have an 
adequate bad check law and they are 
not very much bothered by returned 
checks. He states their losses are 
negligible. He also recommends uni- 
form laws as a remedy for the situa- 
tion. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Passed a new 
fraudulent check law in Feb. 1925, 
which has lots of room for improve- 
ment, and which was passed after 
the merchants had fought for it six 
years. It was declared unconstitu- 
tional by two superior court judges 
in North Carolina but had never 
been tested before the Supreme 
Court of that State. There seems to 
have been a considerable reduction 
in the giving of bad checks since the 
enactment of the law in 1925. 

New HAmpsHireE: Mr. T. F. 






Vardick Company of Manchester 
writes as follows: “Replying to your 
inquiry regarding our laws on Fraud- 
ulent Checks will say, unfortunately, 
our laws are not very drastic andthere 
does not seem to be any great amount 
of agitation in favor of making them 
more so.” 

NorTtH DAKOTA: They have an 
adequate bad check law and all 
fraudulent check writers are prose- 
cuted, unless it is the wish of the 
business men to give them another 
chance. They are considerably 
troubled with “NSF” checks, how- 
ever, their losses are also very small. 

NEBRASKA: Mr. H. O. Wrenn, 
one of our National Directors and 
Credit Manager of the Union Out- 
fitters Co. of Omaha, states that 
Nebraska has an adequate bad check 
law. They are bothered considerably 
by “insufficient fund” checks but the 
percentage of loss is very small. He 
states further—‘‘I believe the Na- 
tional Association could accomplish 
a great deal on the insufficient fund 
check proposition, if they could get 
together with the different clearing 
houses in the different cities through- 
out the country, working with the 
banks—that is, if a check is returned, 
say two or three times, they auto- 
matically close that account in the 
bank. We have one bank in Omaha 
operating this way; if the check is 
returned three times, they will not 
accept further deposits from the 
customer. Our local Association has 
tried to work through the local 
clearing house to see if the other 
banks would operate on this same 
plan. To this writing, they have 
failed to accomplish: this, but it 
might be a thought for the National 
to work on.”’ 

OKALAHOMA: Has an adequate bad 
check law on the statute books; their 
losses are very small, and Miss Julia 
Collar of the Kerr Dry Goods Co., 
of Oklahoma City, recommends as 
follows: “‘Get the co-operation of the 
banks in declining to accept and 
closing out accounts where customer 
is inclined to overdraw and give 
merchants ‘NSF’ checks. Also 
publicity to educate customers to be 
willing to give identification and 
reference on checks, not expecting 
merchants to deliver merchandise not 
knowing whether or not check is OK. 
In most cases customers are very un- 
willing to give any information what- 
ever on checks, expecting us to know 
their check is good. Our experience 
where the court has had the oppor- 
tunity, prosecution has been success- 
ful, and we have had several such 
instances, but as stated above, the 
only trouble is getting a hold on the 
check artist.” 

PENNSYLVANIA: Has a very good 





as can be secured in Pennsylvania. 
Col. Franklin Blackstone states that 
they have many “NSF” checks but 
few bad checks and their losses are 
very small. Judging from Col. 
Blackstone’s letter, the situation 
seems to be well controlled in Penn- 
sylvania and especially in Pittsburg. 


RHODE ISLAND: Seems to have an 
adequate bad check law. They have 
a considerable amount of “NSF” 
checks at all times, however, their 
check losses are very small. Mr. W. 
C. Little, Credit Manager of the 
Shepard Company of Providence, 
writes as follows. “Our personal 
observation in connection with the 
fraud check situation in our State 
and in the country at large, we be- 
lieve that if retail houses would re- 
frain from doing a general banking 
business and cashing checks off-hand, 
the way some are in the habit of 
doing, we would have less fraud and 
less chance given to people practic- 
ing fraud than is now prevalent 
throughout the country. Banking 
institutions take no responsibility 
whatever when they open an account 
for each individual, for if a check is 
given and the amount written on the 
check is not sufficient to pass through 
clearing, all the bank has to do is to 
return the check, marked ‘NSF’ — 
‘Check has been stopped’—‘Check 
not good’ and their responsibility 
then ceases, but the person having 
cashed the check is held at a loss if 
unable to collect or to locate the 
party having cashed the check. If 
more careful investigation was given 
to the people cashing checks and 
that offhand. method of OK’ing them 
as they come in without regard to 
whether or not they are responsible, 
should cease, and if it were a general 
practice throughout the retail stores 
in the country of looking more into 
the customer’s responsibility when 
offered a check to cash, we believe 
that easy method of getting money 
by the check method would in a 
great many instances be eliminated. 
Most all of the States throughout the 
country have laws that punish the 
giver of fraud checks, but even 
though the law authorities are will- 
ing to go through with their end of 
it and bring pressure upon the person 
guilty of fraud, in nine cases out of 
ten the leniency of the retail stores 
make it easy for the man guilty of 
fraud to get away. They fail to put 
their feet down and press the charges. 
They seem to have that feeling of 
not wanting to hurt somebody’s feel- 
ings for having committed a misde- 
meanor against them. We believe if 
more prosecutions in this fraud mat- 
ter were made, we would be bothered 
less in the future.” 


SouTH DakoTa: Hasa bad check 
law but it has been declared in- 
operative by the Supreme Court, and 
they are bothered more than they 








The Mid-West Conference At 
Sioux City 


Over two hundred Credit Men 
and Women from Five States at- 
tended the Mid-West Conference 
of the Retail Credit Men’s Nation- 
al Association at Sioux City, Iowa, 
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President Heller acted as Chair- 
man with D. J. Woodlock as Quiz- 
master. The program was unique 
in that actual demonstrations of 
Credit Office work were given by 
the delegates from Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and one by those from 
Des Moines. The stage was set 


| on October 25th and 26th. with all the furniture and equip- 
; The meeting was a success from ment of a Credit Office in actual 
every point of view and much cred- operation, with Proprietor, Credit 
it is due Mr. Wm. C. Slotsky, Sec- Man, Collectors, Stenographers, 
retary of the Sioux City Retail Office Boy and numerous customers 
Credit Men and the committee applying for accounts, making 
which handled the arrangements. complaints, etc. Actual letters 
Four National Officers were were dictated, correspondence read 
: present, President E. B. Heller; and reports obtained over tele- 
> Division Secretary J. R. Truesdale; phone. 
- Director C. H. Gimar; and Manag- The program of the Des Moines 
: ing Director D. J. Woodlock. Association follows: 
4 
f HOW DO YOU DO? 
A Credit Playlet in three parts presented by a cast from the membership of The 
a Retail Credit Men’s Association of Des Moines. 
t (Cast) 
g Credit Manager . he never misses Will B. Keen 
y Asst. Credit Manager a hopeful . Abe Moneymaker 
t Salesman _. sells everybody S. Sam Awlgood 
a Ist Applicant - . made to order I. M. Giltedge 
: 2nd Applicant haughty Mrs. Archibald Dillingham VanderBois 
e 8rd Applicant _ tells everything ; Mrs. Ezra B. Meek 
h 4th Applicant . . a complex I. O. Everybody 
O Boss an executive Erastus Moneymaker 
< RI ic iiccslinnindumsinnithiociahiaininas he wears rubbers Sherlock Burns 
k Mr. Eradicator a clean sweep Sambo Dust 
The three scenes are laid in the credit managers ee business day 
y —Place—aA thriving middle western city—Store—Take your ey 
g Scene I. The day begins. -Applicants appear and handled in accepted manner. 
if . Regular office routine depicted in detail. 
: Scene II. Devoted to investigations. 
e Scene III. Afternoon—various problems brought to completion and credit de- 
if partment fully established in store program. 
n ’ Members of the Des Moines Association appearing in the playlet are the fol- 
d owing: 
n Credit Manager Mr. L. R. Pearce Frankel Clothing Co. 
Asst. Credit Manager Walter E. Patrick Mark Richard’s Clothing Co. 
0 Salesman Ray W. Halstead Retail Credit Men’s Ass’n. 
e, lst Applicant S. R. Graham Register & Tribune 
al 2nd Applicant Mary Womelsdorf Harris Emery Co. 
Ds 8rd Applicant Lena Potts Wolfs Inc. 
’ 4th Applicant Wm. Brandon Iowa National Bank 
0 Oss L. H. Robinson Pratt Paper Co. 
n Reporter Leo F. Ode S. Joseph & Sons 
re yaaa JRA 0, RES SP a ih id 
*y . . 
a Des Moines carried off the at- ini hae a competent Credit 
d. tendance honors with 26 delegates. Manager and the life of the con- 
ne Every member on the program tract be not extended to the point 
ne was highly interesting and educa- where depreciation equals the value 
on tional. A heated discussion on the of articles purchased.” 
ll- merits of Installment Selling was THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLV- 
of led by Chas. Beno a Merchant of ED, That this Conference express 
on Council Bluffs, Iowa, who opposed their acceptance of and concur- 
of all plans of deferred payments be- rence in the foregoing resolution 
es cause of their encouraging extrava- with the following addition “and 
of gance. He was practically alone only when an adequate carrying 
ut in his views when he took the floor, charge based on the length of 
as. but through his firey oratory and _ time allowed for payment is added 
of knowledge of the subject, convert- to the amount of the sale.” 
el- ed many. The Retail Credit Men’s Nation- 
le- The following resolutions were al Association through its affiliat- 
if passed : ed organization, the Service Divi- 
at- The Retail Credit Men’s Nation- sion, with 800 Credit Reporting Bu- 
ed al Ass’n. in Convention assembled reaus throughout the Country, has 
at Los Angeles August 10th, 1926, made it possible to secure prompt 
ck passed the following resolutions: and adequate information on the 
in- “BE IT RESOLVED, That this subject of any inquiry. It is rec- 
nd Convention go on record as favor- ognized that the Credit Grantor is 
ey ing Installment poner sy eg unable to secure all available in- 
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member bureaus 


sistance of the 
and the records which they have 
compiled on fifty million individ- 
uals residing in the United States 
and Canada. 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLYV- 
ED, That in the interest of safe- 
guarding the granting of Credit by 
our members, this, the Midwest 
Conference of Retail Credit Gran- 
tors, recommends that in the fu- 
ture Credit information be dissem- 
inated only through the Local 
Credit Service Exchanges organiz- 
ed for that purpose. 


RESOLVED, That we, the mem- 
bers of the Midwest Conference of 
Retail Credit Grantors, heartily 
endorse the activities of the Offi- 
cers of the National Association in 
their efforts to spread the gospel 
of co-operation in good credit 
granting. And we hereby resolve, 
to individually do all in our power 
to assist in the continuance of 
these efforts, until Credit Grantors 
generally hold membership in, and 
are actively co-operating with the 
Retail Credit Men’s National As- 
sociation. 


We, the members of the Midwest 
Conference of Retail Credit Gran- 
tors, hereby express our thanks 
for the splendid preparation and 
arrangements made by our hosts, 
the Sioux City Association. It is 
seldom that a Conference such as 
this one is so well planned and so 
efficiently carried out. To Mr. W. 
D. Slotsky, General Chairman of 
the Conference Committee, to all 
the members of the various com- 
mittees, to the Hotel Martin and 
its manager, Mr. John Barrett, and 
to all who assisted in the making 
of this Conference such an unusual 
success, we are both deeply appre- 
ciative and sincerely grateful. 


COMMITTEE ON- RESOLUTIONS 


J. P. Osborn, Sioux City, lowa 

L. I. Coffee, Wichita, Kansas 

Harry Norris, Sioux City, lowa 

J. H. Taylor, Omaha, Nebraska 

E. S. Miller, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

M. G. Riley, Kansas City, Mo. 

Max Meyer, Lincoln, Nebr. (Chairman) 


Who Bought The Tickets? 


An Irishman and an Englishman were 
waiting for a train, and to pass the time 
away the Irishman said: “I will ask you 
a question, and if I cannot answer my 
own question I will buy the tickets. Then 
you ask a question, and if you cannot 
answer yours you buy the tickets.” 

“Well,” said the Irishman, “you see 
those prairie dogs’ holes out there? How 
do they dig those holes without leaving 
any dirt around?” 

“I don’t know,” said the Englishman. 
“That's your question; answer it your- 
self.” 

“They begin at the bottom and dig up!” 

“How in thunder do they get at the 
bottom?” asked the Englishman. 


“That's your question. Answer it 
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The Relation of Accounts Receivable 
lo Available Capital 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Similarly the credit and collec- 
tion policy affects the amount of 
working capital required, more so 
in the installment business than 
any other factor since practically 
all of the merchandise is converted 
into accounts receivable which 
form the greater part of the work- 
ing assets. The receivables must 
be turned at the highest possible 
rate in order to make the working 
assets do the greatest volume pos- 
sible. 

The terms of purchase have an 
effect, of course, upon the amount 
of working capital required. A 
firm which pays cash for its mer- 
chandise and sells on credit will 
obviously need enough working 
capital to purchase its entire stock, 
including that which has been sold, 
but not yet paid for. On the other 
hand, if it is bought on long terms 
and sold for cash it could pay its 
bills out of receipts from sales. Or- 
dinarily, neither of these extremes 
hold true. Terms of purchase may 
vary slightly in different lines, but, 
generally speaking, discount per- 
iods expire in from thirty to sixty 
days, and the merchant who does 
not discount his bills is soon look- 
ed upon with suspicion by the 
wholesalers and jobbers. 

The terms of sale is the factor 
exerting the greatest effect upon 
the capital required. Terms vary 
with the character of the business, 
the policy of the House and the lo- 
cality, from cash which we will not 
consider in this sort of convention, 
to the extreme of “nothing down 
and very little thereafter.” The 
size of the initial payment deter- 
mines the amount of the sale which 
is realized immediately, and the 
length of time allowed for comple- 
tion of the contract will determine 
the normal rate of turnover of the 
receivables. 

Other elements, however, enter 
into the consideration of the ini- 
tial payment and time limit. It 
has been shown, for example, in 
the field of automobile sales that 
the losses through repossessions 
increase as the down payment is 
lowered. They also increase as the 
time limit is extended. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that the same 
holds true in retail merchandising, 
except that the losses would be 
greater where the merchandise is 
more perishable or more easily 
concealed than automobiles since it 
is the fear of losing these that 
forces payment on a great many 
contracts—a fear that does not ex- 
tend to merchandise of a perishable 





The terms allowed will generally 
be determined by what is custom- 
ary in the community for the par- 
ticular line under consideration. 
Certain cardinal principles should 
not be violated, however. As one 
authority puts it, “The principle 
underlying all installment credits 
is that of so gauging the maturity 
of the notes that the goods will be 
paid for before the period of initial 
utility has expired.” This means 
simply that the goods should not 
have materially depreciated before 
being paid for. Again, the pur- 
chaser should be required to invest 
enough in the article initially to 
give him a real incentive to own- 
ership. 

Figures on this phase are very 
limited. There has been some ex- 
perience and much expression of 
opinion, but merchants generally 
are only beginning to get here and 
there glimpses of actual facts upon 
which ratios can be fixed. Most 
of the figures obtainable are in the 
field of financing of automobile 
paper, which presents a different 
problem from that of retail mer- 
chandising on account of the char- 
acter of the security and possibly 
also because of the alleged reputa- 
tion of finance companies as being 
relentless as the tax gathers of an- 
cient Palestine, something which 
does not as yet cling to the average 
installment merchant. 

Terms of sale should be carefully 
considered before being set, but 
once set they should be adhered to 
as closely as possible. The mer- 
chant should shun the trend so 
prevalent at present to enter into 
competition of credits, remember- 
ing that this is the surest road to 
ruin. 

A certain proportion of sales are 
bound to be made to people who 
cannot or will not pay according to 
contract. The costs of collection of 
these accounts are much higher 
and losses from “deadbeats” and 
those unable to pay must be con- 
sidered. Even in cases where the 
goods can be repossessed, it is us- 
ually somewhat damaged and in 
any case the original selling and 
collection expense cannot be re- 
covered. 

The facilities for converting the 
working assets into cash are also 
to be considered. Working assets 
are not quick assets, nor are these 
latter cash. Quick assets include 
accounts which mature within a 
few days and merchandise which 
is readily salable for cash. But, as 
the average installment house does 


“vat 


item is hardly to be considered. The 
merchandise is converted into ac- 
counts which, when due, are the 
sole source of cash revenue, and as 
bills are payable only in cash, the 
degree of promptness with which 
these due accounts are met has an 
effect easy to see upon the amount 
of working capital which must be 
kept in the form of cash reserve. 


The merchant, therefore, must 
watch that his customers are pay- 
ing according to the terms and be 
prompt to follow up the delinquent 
accounts, unless he wants to see his 
quick assets diminish and his rate 
of turnover decrease. 


Seasonal variations of the busi- 
ness affect the working capital re- 
quired on account of the necessity 
of carrying a large stock at certain 
times while between seasons the 
cash receipts must be stored up for 
the next buying season. The in- 
activity of the cash reserve thus 
cuts down the rate of turnover of 
the working assets as a whole and 
increases the capital required to 
do business on. This factor is in- 
herent in the type of business. The 
merchant may in many cases iron 
out the extreme hollows somewhat 
by filling in with more staple lines 
to help out the dull season. Or a 
change in buying methods may ac- 
complish the same result. The ef- 
fort to create a new summer sea- 
son in women’s wearing apparel 
the past year or so is an attempt 
to eliminate the summer slump 
which has always existed in this 
business. 

During the period when an in- 
stallment business is getting a 
start, or when it is expanding rap- 
idly, cash receipts cannot keep up 
to the disbursements on the _ in- 
creased volume of sales, and more 
and more working capital is tied 
up in the accounts which will not 
be paid until time in the future. 
The merchant finds himself at such 
times in need of more capital in 
the form of cash to meet the cur- 
rent bills. 

These then are the factors af- 
fecting the amount of capital re- 
quired to be invested in working 
assets. Of these, the seasonal var- 
iations and terms of purchase are, 
except in small degree, beyond the 
control of the merchant; the rate 
of turnover of the working assets 
is a product of the merchandising 
and credit departments while turn- 
ing the working assets into cash 
resolves itself into collections. 

The average merchant can see 
the necessity of keeping his stock 
moving and expends a great deal 
of thought and energy in this field. 
A great many, however, fail to 
properly appreciate the necessity 
of keeping the accounts receivable 




















Restraint Required in Installment Business 


BY BRYANT W. GRIFFIN, 


Advertising Mgr., National Newark and Essex Banking Co. 
Author, “Installment Sales & Collections” 


The country is installment mad. 
We read sets of books bought on 
the installment plan, trying to shut 
out from mind, a radio next door, 
bought, no doubt, on the install- 
ment plan. We live in a house 
bought on easy terms; buy $1000 
in a bank in a “get ahead club,” 
payments on pay days; pay semi- 
annual premiums on a twenty year 
endowment. 


Read the sign, “Long hill ahead. 
Use gears.” Danger to the seller, 
danger to the purchaser, danger to 
society ! 


Sales on credit necessitate a di- 
vision of capital and the devotion 
of a considerable portion of it to 
this particular line of activity. To 
that extent they reduce the deal- 
er’s ability to replace merchandise 
stock on cash terms. His turnover 
becomes less frequent. The longer 
the credit terms the slower the 
turnover. The more frequent the 
turnover the greater the profit. 


If the credit sales, appearing on 
the balance sheet as receivable, are 
disproportionate to capital, repur- 
chasing ability is reduced, and the 
dealer may find himself at a stand- 
still. He cannot buy on short 
terms and sell on long terms, and 
avoid the locking up of capital, and 
rendering it, at least temporarily, 
unavailable. 


To the purchaser, credit is al- 
lurement, temptation as well as 
convenience. Prof. James E. Mof- 
fat in an article in the February 
issue of the Bankers Magazine, “Is 
Installment Selling a Boon or a 
Menace?” says: “In many mar- 
kets there are more people with 
ready promises than with ready 
cash. In a sense this involves a 
new definition of demand. Desire 
plus willingness to pay are in this 
case sufficient; as ability to pay is 
to a large extent at least no longer 
immediately essential.” 


A welfare worker in a Metro- 
politan Insurance Company told 
the writer that she went to inves- 
tigate at the home of an employee 
who was looking worried at his 
work, and had become quite in- 
competent. His salary was $100 a 
week. She found the _ trouble 
quickly. The man and his wife be- 
tween them had actually contract- 
ed for $94 a week in installment 
sales. 


The break here must come pri- 





the purchaser. It is difficult for 
the seller to check up on the pur- 
chaser. It is next to impossible for 
the seller to ascertain from what 
other houses the purchaser may be 
buying on installments. 


To society the installment busi- 
ness is fraught with danger. Edu- 
cation and advertising are contrib- 
uting causes. The son of a father 
poor in goods but rich in sound 
sense, high ideals, and contentment 
goes off to school. He lives a club 
life in a university, partly support- 
ed by the sacrifices of the “old 
man,” and partly by the sacrifices 
of the “old grads.” His tastes rise 
like a blimp. Advertising supplies 
the hot air. Installment sales 
make easy sailing for a while. For 
the average man the old advice to 
“save and have” is still quite in 
order. The principle of the in- 
stallment scheme appears to sug- 
gest that the buyer have now and 
hope to save in the future.” 


Business moves in cycles. The 


American business man is natur- 
ally optimistic. If business gets 
good, he is inclined to mortgage 
the future in installment obliga- 
tions, with the result that as a 
cycle swings downward, it becomes 
more and more difficult to meet 
installment obligations. Serious 
losses follow for both the purchaser 
and the seller. The purchaser 
loses the article for which he has 
partly paid, and the seller cannot 
sell the repossessed chattel and 
get out whole, on account of depre- 
ciated values. 


In such cases the installment 
business has brought temporary 
loss and disaster not only in its 
own line, but to all business. Also, 
conservative and old fashioned 
business fails to make a profit in 
boom times and still must take its 
losses in bad times. 


Expense of market is another 
consideration. When the dealer 
sells, it is he who must hold the 
bag, he or his banker, but the pur- 
chaser pays for the financing, for 
the accounting, for the credits, the 
collections, the risks, and delays, 
and for the dishonesty of other 
purchasers. This all costs money. 

There must be breaks applied in- 
telligently to installment sales, by 
the purchaser, by the seller, and 
by the banker, or else we can ex- 
pect increasing market costs and 
increasing instability in business 


How Installment Selling of 
Automobiles Helps Keep 
Business Good 


Suppose the Automobile indus- 
tries had refused to sell their pro- 
duct on extended payments and as 
a result their production was re- 
duced to 25% of last year’s output. 
Here are a few figures which show 
what an effect it would have on 
general business conditions. 


3,252,566 automobiles with a re- 
tail value of around $3,000,000,000 
would not have been produced. 


2,280,000 car loads of automotive 
freight directly and indirectly re- 
sulting from the manufacture of 
automobiles, would not have been 
shipped. 


2,584,232 persons directly and 
indirectly employed in the automo- 
bile industry, would have been un- 
employed therein. 

271,082 persons employed in 
autotomobile factories alone would 
not have received $487,251,622 
wages from such source. 


3,171,750 tons of steel, 168,750,- 
000 pounds of copper, 43,500,000 
pounds of aluminum and 78,750 
tons of lead would not have been 
produced. 


5,617,256,250 gallons of gasoline, 
888,774,750 broad feet of lumber 
and 46,845,000 square feet of plate 
glass would not have been pro- 
duced. 


115,328,550 square feet of up- 
holstery leather and _ imitation 
leather and 38,321,250 yards of up- 
holstery cloth, top and side cur- 
tain material would not have been 
produced. 


$500,208,258 more Federal, State 
and Municipal taxes would not 
have been paid. 


$3,000,000,000 reduction of sales 
of repair parts, supplies, tire re- 
placements, fuel and lubricants. 


ECONOMY 


She was a comely widow and, moreover, she 
was Scotch. She mourned MacIntosh, her late 
husband, for eighteen months and then from a 
flock of suitors chose honest, homely MacIntyre 
for her second. 

“I'm not guid enough for ye, dear,” he 
whispered. “What for did ye choose me oot 
o’ sae mony?” 

“Ah, weel, ye see, your name’s MacIntyre.” 

“Yes, but—" began the bewildered suitor. 

“An’ ye ken,” finished the widow, “all my 
linen is marked ‘Mcl.’ That's why, Donald.” 
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The Relation of Accounts Receivable 
To Available Capital 


(Continued from Page 22) 


turning. If this is not done, the 
merchant finds himself unable to 
keep his merchandise up to date 
and fresh looking by constantly in- 
troducing new things and a stock 
which is not being constantly re- 
newed inevitably slows down sales 
and cuts down volume. A few fig- 
ures will illustrate this more clear- 
ly than I can explain. These fig- 
ures were taken from the latest 
financial statements of some of the 
successful installment houses in 
the West, and represent the major 
lines merchandised in this way. 

In the different groups, the 
working assets were divided into 
merchandise, accounts receivable 
and cash. The total of working as- 
sets in the individual firms varied 
from less than fifty thousand dol- 
lars to over two million dollars. All 
statements show a remarkable de- 
gree of similarity of their figures 
and averages as follows: In the 
furniture group, merchandise av- 
erages 26.1%, Accounts Receivable 
73.2% and Cash, 3.7% of the total. 

In the electrical appliance group, 
merchandise was 22.9%, Accounts 
Receivable 73.6%, and Cash, 3.5% 
of the total. 

The jewelry group showed an 
average of 34.8% in merchandise, 
59.3% in receivables and 5.9% in 
cash. 

The wearing apparel group av- 
eraged 20% in merchandise, 78.2% 
in receivables and 1.8% in cash. 

From these figures, you may see 
that these firms do not keep much 
of their working assets idle in the 
form of cash. It is being constant- 
ly reinvested in merchandise while 
the receivables are depended upon 
to supply the cash needed to meet 
current bills and to buy new goods. 
The total volume of installment 
business which these and other 
firms do depend entirely upon the 
number of times the circle can be 
completed in a year; namely, cash 
to merchandise to accounts receiv- 
able to cash again. 

You will have noticed that I have 
not mentioned the finance compan- 
ies as a factor in turning the cur- 
rent assets into cash. I have pur- 
posely avoided this for two rea- 
sons. First, because this phase of 
the subject is large enough to de- 
serve a separate presentation, and 
I note by the program that it is be- 
ing so treated. Second, because 
the merchant who is offering goods 
on installments which conform to 
the rules of good finance company 
procedure and who sells the install- 
ment notes, is doing the equivalent 


of cash business and his problems 
axe different 





When the type of merchandise 
offered is such that the finance 
companies will not buy it and the 
merchant still continues to offer in- 
stallment terms he is naturally 
forced to do his own underwriting. 
It is essential then that these mer- 
chants should have above all else a 
sound credit and collection policy. 

The credits should be scrutinized 
systematically and with care to 
eliminate those who will be likely 
to slow down the rate of turnover 
by falling delinquent. Once on the 
books, every effort should be direct- 
ed to keep the account in the 
prompt pay class. An installment 
account is the easiest to err from 
this highly desirable state and the 
hardest to bring back again. A 
customer who is a few days or a 
week overdue with his first pay- 
ment, and of which no notice is 
taken, is likely to repeat on the 
next one, possibly taking a little 
longer, a payment is skipped, then 
two or more and the account is 
hopelessly ruined as a prompt pay 
account. Drastic measures at this 
stage simply drive the customer 
away. Installment collections 
should be as systematic as possible. 
It should be devised that delinquent 
accounts are shown up at once and 
followed up promptly to ascertain 
the reason. Sickness or unusual 
circumstances should be recogniz- 
ed, of course, but carelessness is 
a habit that grows, especially with 
installment payments, and should 
not be condoned. 

The surest way to eliminate the 
“slow pay” and “no pay” customer 
is cooperation with your fellow 
merchants in exchanging ledger in- 
formation and experience through 
the Credit Bureaus and local Asso- 
ciations of credit men. Coopera- 
tion should be the keynote of your 
policy. Have you ever stopped to 
consider that the same attitude of 
the retailer toward his competitors 
and his willingness to cooperate 
with them is doing more to stabil- 
ize American business today than 
anything else? That twenty years 
ago, if this vast wave of installment 
selling had swept the country as 
it is today, there would not have 
been possible the discussion and 
interchange of opinion and exper- 
ience between merchants that is 
taking place now, with the result 
that a lot of them would have rid- 
den on the crest of the wave into 
the bankruptcy courts. 

Realization of the importance of 
cooperation in his credits and col- 
lections means that the merchant 
will give to this phase of his busi- 








The Credit Man’s Greatest 
Need 


(Continued from Page 6) 
up all the profit in the transaction, 
is apparently never thought of. 
Meanwhile, such practice defeats 
the efforts of those who know the 
essential factors of profit and loss 
in the retail charge account. 

My opinion is, that the greatest 
need of the Retail Credit man to- 
day, is a more thorough knowledge 
of the factors of profit and loss in 
the retail charge account, for I be- 
lieve that definite knowledge there- 
of will inevitably lead to definite 
credit policies, economically cor- 
rect. We need a lot of research in 
order to definitely understand the 
various factors, for there are many 
angles to consider. But we cannot 
expect sound policies to be based 
on ignorance, nor can the average 
merchant or credit man dig out 
conclusive results from his own 
business alone. 

Let our National Association 
conduct the necessary research and 
distribute the results thereof, and 
it will have supplied the Retail 
Credit Man’s greatest need. If our 
National doesn’t, some _ other 
agency will, and we shall stand dis- 
credited in our own field. 


The greatest need of the Retail 
Credit Men of today is more back- 
bone. In the judgment of the 
writer, to get a large volume, is 
good business, provided it is ob- 
tained in a manner that is safe and 
sane, but among many merchants 
volume is the primary and appar- 
ently only consideration. They do 
not realize that some day there will 
be a very sad awakening. 

I cannot give you an exact per- 
centage, but from my experience, I 
know there are millions of people, 
who will buy almost anything on 
the installment plan, and are carry- 
ing much more, than they will ever 
be able to pay. 

Installment business is good, if 
conducted along real business lines, 
and this is where the credit-man 
can produce, and exhibit the back- 
bone God gave him. He must take 
a firm stand with his boss, when 
anything is suggested, not in har- 
mony with the way he knows cred- 
it should be handled. 

Very very truly, 
D. W. Ahl, 








serves; an attention of equal im- 
portance with that accorded the 
merchandising ; to the end that the 
working assets may be speeded up 
in turning at an ever faster rate 
and enable a smaller amount of 
working capital to do a greatly in- 
creased amount of work. (Ap- 
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way of doing this is to minimize 
waste in distribution by research 
that will remove its fundamental 
cause—lack of business knowledge. 

Our whole system of distribution 
from top to bottom is shot through 
with wasteful practices. To enum- 
erate the processes in which they 
would occur would be to enumerate 
almost all processes necessary to 
move goods from producers to con- 
sumers. Secretary Hoover once 
made a rough classification of no 
less than fifteen different kinds of 
waste occurring in distribution. 
Every one of them increases the 
cost and lowers the standard of 
living. Every one means millions 


of dollars lost to the American 
people. 
There is no panacea for the 


faults of distribution, no cure to 
be taken while you sleep. It is the 
work of years to even partially 
eliminate waste, to reduce prices 
without affecting wages and prof- 
its, and to release persons now em- 
ployed in distribution for work in 
other lines. This work requires 
patient and diligent searching in- 
to the processes of business, pains- 
taking analysis of markets, and 
farsighted planning of work that 
seems unendingly intricate. To 
this work is devoted the Domestic 
Commerce Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Perhaps you would be interested 
in knowing something of the past 
efforts of this Division. It was 
established three years ago to 
study distribution and to endeavor 
to point out and check wasteful 
practices. Its first work was in 
the retail trade. The Division is- 
sued a series of bulletins, discus- 
sing the best practices in retail- 
ing. Many of you are probably 
familiar with this work. A num- 
bogr doubtless know of the service 
thé», Division renders to inidviduals. 
But what I want to emphasize here 
are thhe studies of regional markets 
that a.re now being made. 


Shou:}d you wish to establish a 
store in any city, you would prob- 
ably mahze a study, first of all, of 
the city :‘tself. You would want 
to know wrhere traffic flowed, how 
many pedestrians a day passed 
your prospéctive locations, when 
workmen weize paid, what kinds 
of goods they bwought and any num- 
ber of other thi’ characteristic 
of the city, not of the technique of 
retailing. In the same way, to 
study distribution thoroughly, a 
study must first be made of region- 
al markets. All the char:acteristics 
of the region that affect vistribu- 
tion must be carefully cons:idered. 
The Domestic Commerce D.ivision 
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Making Taxes Pay Dividends 
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tematic way which will make it 
more helpful than anything that 
has heretofore been done along this 
line. 

The first task in making a sur- 
vey of this sort is to set off a mar- 
keting area. The limits of these 
areas have nothing to do with state 
lines. A state line is a political, 
not an economic boundary, despite 
the fact that many executives are 
still making states the units of 
their sales territories. It would be 
absurd to think that a wholesaler 
would refuse to sell because the 
customer was just over the border 
of a state. It would equally be ab- 
surd to suppose he would insist on 
selling to unprofitable areas within 
his state. A business area may 
occupy only a small portion of a 
state, or it may spread over several. 


3O0UNDARIES: In preparing its 
studies, the Domestic Commerce 
Division first makes a preliminary 
analysis to fix the economic bound- 
aries of market areas. As the work 
progresses, they may be found to 
vary from the original lines, and if 
so, they are changed. Once the 
area is determined, a careful study 
is made of all the factors which in- 
fluence its buying and selling. Its 
industries are analyzed to deter- 
mine what raw materials and sup- 
plies they buy. Wholesaling and 
retailing are also subjected to a 
careful scrutiny. Distribution 
methods on the district are set 
forth in all possible detail. Trans- 
portation facilities come in for 
their share of attention. Move- 
ments of commodities are tabulat- 
ed. The sources and amounts of 
income are investigated, and the 
area divided into districts on this 
basis. Many other aspects of eco- 
nomic activity are of evident in- 
terest and like those given above, 
can be analyzed with comparative 
ease. 


BUYING: Far more intricate is the 
study of intangible factors which 
affect buying. Established pur- 
chasing habits in different areas 
must be looked into. Tastes and 
needs must be analyzed, and any 
other factors which affect buying 
must be considered. Factors of 
this sort are not readily evident. 
Seldom can they be tabulated by 
statistical methods. They are, 
however, of great importance, and 
each survey must deal with them 
in the most expedient possible way. 
The future of a district is also 
worthy of note and an effort is 
made to submit information from 
which this can be gauged. 

The Domestic Commerce Divi- 
sion’s first effort, I might say, its 
“pioneer effort” in the field of re- 
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the survey of the Philadelphia 
Marketing Area. The district in- 
cludes eastern Pennsylvania, Sou- 
thern New Jersey and Delaware. 
Like all pioneer work, it was of 
necessity largely experimental. The 
Division considers that it has 
greatly benefited by the experience 
acquired in making the survey, and 
it may be expected that the value 
of each new study will be enhanced 
by the background furnished by 
its forerunners. A survey of the 
Southeastern states is now being 
completed. Two others have been 
begun, one of the Southwestern 
states, the other of New England. 
Gradually, the entire country will 
be covered, and a general survey of 
the United States will then be 
made. Aside from its immense 
value to business executives, this 
work will furnish a solid founda- 
tion on which to base all future 
work in the field of distribution. 

Thus you can see that the Divi- 
sion in its surveys is securing and 
setting forth basic and timely data 
for each region, its resources of 
raw materials, industry, transpor- 
tation, buying and selling, its pur- 
chasing power and buying habits— 
all the type of knowledge needed 
to fill the void which now exists be- 
tween the business man and his 
market. 


SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE DIVISION: 
The other Division to which I re- 
ferred, and which I believe will be 
of interest to you, is the Division 
of Simplified Practice, formed for 
the sole purpose of eliminating 
waste in production and distribu- 
tion. 

It is quite as vital that the cred- 
it department should be aware of 
waste as it is for the production or 
sales executive, the distributors or 
consumers; for only as all links of 
an organization are cognizant of 
such conditions’ will there become 
possible a remedy and a plan for 
preventive measures. 

The last quarter of a century 
has seen credit grow in America 
to proportions unparalleled in his- 
tory. Industrial productivity, im- 
proved methods of operation and 
higher wage levels have contribut- 
ed to a condition which Mr. Henry 
Ford described in a recent inter- 
view in “Collier’s Weekly”, when 
he said, “Only a few care to live 
this year the way they did last 
year,” and when he again said, 
“Prosperity is a condition in which 
everyone can buy what he needs 
and in addition nearly everyone 
can buy to some extent what he 
wants. That condition we now 
have.” 

But there is still an underlying 
weakness which prevents this pros- 
perity from developing to its full- 
est extent, and which causes what 
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should be by checks returned by the 
bank. 


TENNESSEE: Has a very good 
bad check law and the time at which 
a check may be made good has been 
reduced from seven to three wr by 
their last legislature. Mr. G. A. 
Lawo, Credit Manager of the John 
Gerber Co., writes as follows: “We 
have in Memphis a corporation 
known as the ‘Stores Mutual Pro- 
tective Association’ which is owned 
by the Four Department Stores. 
The manager of it is a high class de- 
tective of long experience who has 
one male assistant and six or eight 
female detectives. If we do not col- 
lect promptly on a returned check it 
is turned over to the organization 
and their results have been really 
remarkable. The amount of money 
they recover and the persons they 
convict is almost unbelievable. I 
really do not feel competent to give 
an opinion on the fraud check situa- 
tion in other parts of our State or in 
the country at large.” 


UtaH: Has an adequate bad 
check law on their statute books 
which enables them to prosecute 
those giving fraudulent checks, but 
like every other criminal offense, it 
has become a very easy matter for 
the professional check artist and the 
petty insufficient check passer to 
escape conviction by merely taking 
advantage of the consideration given 
all criminals by our courts, meaning 
the granting of many continuances, 
the habit of giving suspended sen- 
tences where the culprit makes res- 
titution and the extension of sym- 
pathy to this class because of their 
dependents. I am pleased to quote 
Mr. C. D. Creel, Credit Manager of 
the Hudson Bay Fur Co. of Salt 
Lake City, as follows: “It has been 
my experience here that if we could 
only get our courts to mete out the 
sentences provided for on our statute 
books in all cases where prosecution 
is brought, it would have a clarifying 
effect and in my estimation, if these 
sentences were carried out, it would 
stop this check evil to a great degree. 
As it is, it is almost impossible to 
secure a pentitentiary sentence for 
one of these offenders, and if we are 
successful in getting this, we are 
blessed (?) with an indeterminate 
sentence law which provides us with 
a Board of Pardons which can and 
does turn these criminals loose on 
the public in a very short time after 
they have been incarcerated, giving 
practically no consideration to the 
recommendations of the Trial Judge 
or the crime they have committed, 
but only listening to the pleas of his 
immediate relatives or some of these 
so called ‘Social workers’ who he 


may have been able to interest in his 
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case. It has also been my observation 
that the ordinary forger, fictitious 
check writer and embezzler who are 
sentenced to our State pentientiary, 
when they are again turned back 
upon the public after having spent on 
an average of six months in our State 
penitentiary, are wiser and better 
equipped to again take up their ne- 
farious means of gaining a livelihood. 

“With regard to my personal ob- 
servation in connection with the 
fraud check situation, it seems to me 
that it is growing much worse from 
year to year and that the younger 
people make up the greater portion 
of our offenders. At the present time 
Salt Lake City seems to be infested 
with a number of this class of crim- 
inals, who are preying on our mer- 
chants. Each year shoplifting seems 
to be on the increase and our mer- 
chants are troubled with an increas- 
ing number of fraudulent charges 
made by unknown individuals to 
their customer’s accounts. During 
the year in which I had charge of the 
Adjustment Department of our local 
Association we were able to secure 
the very best co-operation from our 
county officials. We found that we 
could accomplish much more through 
our local association and its influence 
and receive better co-operation from 
these officials than our merchants had 
been able to get by acting individual- 
ly in cases of this sort. 

“In my estimation the National 
Association can and should give a 
great deal of assistance along this 
line, in sending out warnings to each 
local Association of the Nationally 
known crooks and encouraging each 
local association to take up the prose- 
cution of all commercial fraud as a 
part of the service to their member- 
ship. The National Association can 
also render a great service along this 
line by a program of education that 
will bring the public to realize the 
—— of demanding that all 
criminals be punished in accordance 
with the crime committed. Too little 
interest is taken, and as a result, our 
courts of justice are not functioning, 
as I see it, to successfully combat this 
class of criminals. We must all co- 
operate, each member with his local 
association and each Local Associa- 
tion with the National. Then, and 
not until then can we expect much 
improvement along these lines. 

“I have gone into this matter 
possibly quite lengthy, but it is one 
phase of the work that I am deeply 
interested in and I am willing to de- 
vote my time and energy in render- 
ing any assistance that will help to 
improve the present situation.” 

WASHINGTON: Does not seem to 


have an adequate bad check law as 
under their law the intent of fraud 






must be proven and this is hard to 
do. Mr. R. E. Westberg of Westberg 
& Childs, Seattle, who is also Presi- 
dent of the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of Seattle, states that the giving 
of bad checks to department stores 
seems to have become an established 
custom, and the number of bad 
checks seems to be on the increase. 
He recommends a uniform bad check 
law throughout the United States, 
patterned after the Ohio State Law, 
which makes the mere giving of an 
“NSF” check prima facie evidence 
of intent to fraud. 

WISCONSIN: Mr. B. C. Hughes, 
Divisional Collection Manager of 
the Three Schuster Stores, writes 
that they have an adequate Bad 
Check law for the prosecution of such 
matters, providing the checks are not 
given in payment of merchandise. 
He states that they are bothered 
with such checks to quite an extent, 
yet on the whole, considering the 
number of checks and the amount 
they take in, the percentage of loss 
is very low. 

He suggest to the National Assoc- 
ciation to agitate the matter Nation- 
ally, through the medium of the 
“Credit World’’—advising more cau- 
tion in the OK’ing of these checks 
and also a little more determination 
in the prosecution of the offenders. 

I have purposely quoted from the 
many and detailed replies which I 
received from the States as indicated, 
for the purpose of giving you first 
hand information as to the conditions 
existing. 

Summing up the individual replies 
to the seven questions which I pro- 
— in my letter of inquiry, I 

ave come to the following conclu- 
sions: 

A. The majority of the States 
have adequate bad check laws. 

B. With one or two exceptions, 
no new legislation along these lines 
has been enacted during the past 


there does exist in practically evcfry 
State a t of irdividuals whc * are 
in the habit of giving “‘N.S.F.’”.’ and 
bad checks. bd 

D. The percentage of losse 2s seems 
to be very small, and in mest cases 
amounts to about a hundrec4th of one 
percent, while the combirhed losses 
on fraudulent checks and *fraudulent 
purchases seem to averdige around 
1-20th of one percent. W'hese figures 
seem to be fairly repreesentative, as 
many of the gentlenhen answering 
my letters quote along these lines, 
while in some castes the losses are 
even less. / 

E. This qusestion has been an- 
swered in many ways. Some say 
“This matter will always be with us;” 
others say. “““The question is not very 
serious” 
losses along these lines seem to have 
been on a decrease since the war. 


ae 


year. 
C. With very few cally evopt 








while in some States the & 
























Making Taxes Pay Dividends 


(Continued from Page 25) 


the National Association of Credit 
Men has termed “distress mer- 
chandise” to be thrown on the mar- 
ket to the extent of hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year. 

The name of this weakness is 
“waste” and its family has many 
branches. 

The commercial and industrial 
world is aware of the presence of 
this handicap. In 1925, the service 
bureau of one great corporation re- 
ceived inquiries from merchants in 
two hundred and fifty-eight lines 
of business and located in every 

Staend province in the United 

Statead Canada. What did they 

ask leven thousand were inter- 

est in how to move slow stocks 
andow to speed up stock turn- 

Ov. Another eleven thousand 

fivaundred wanted to know how 
to increase average sales, increase 
sales volume, and “what to buy, 
how much, and when”. 

HIGH MORTALITY: These questions 
like a straw vote, indicate that 
here are some of the symtoms of 
waste. They surely are of interest 
to the credit manager. They are 
ymptoms of conditions responsible 
a certain degree for the high 
mortality among retail businesses, 
for it has been estimated that the 
life of the average retail business 
is about seven and one-half years. 
What is the reason for all this? 
Waste is one of the biggest reasons 
—slow stocks, too slow stock-turn- 
over, too small average sales, too 
small sales volume. 

The family of waste includes 
several important members, among 
which are: 

Waste from booms and slumps. 

Waste from excessive seasonal 
character of production and distri- 
bution. 

Waste caused through lack of 
information as to national stocks, 
of production and consumption, 
with its attendant risk and specu- 
lation. 

Waste from lack of standards 
of quality and grades. 

Waste from unnecessary multi- 
plication of terms, sizes and varie- 
ties. 

Wastes from lack of uniformity 
of business practices in terms and 
documents with resultant misun- 
derstandings, frauds, and disputes. 

There are others, but the three 
last named are worthy of special 
attention, for they aggravate the 
others. Too much variety in stocks 
of articles in everyday use arises 
frequently from lack of informa- 
tion as to production and consump- 
tion, from lack of standards of 
quality and grades, as well as from 
lack of a common understanding 





between producer, distributor and 
consumer. 

There are numberless varieties 
of articles in everyday use which 
vary widely in dimensions or types, 
and in which the variations do not 
effect either the utility or the ar- 
tistic value. Some of these have 
been deliberately varied by reason 
of the manufacturer believing he 
had a competitive advantage in 
making an odd size. 

Because of the importance of 
turnover in the life of a business, 
it is needless to point out that an 
excess of variety slows production, 
causes needlessly large investments 
in raw materials and finished pro- 
ducts, hampers efficient production 
and leads to seasonal operation, af- 
fects the profits both of manufac- 
turer and distributor and increases 
costs to consumers, as well as re- 
ducing the producing and buying 
power of the worker. 

This condition of excessive var- 
iety has not been confined to any 
small group. It has been very 
general, and the effect which it 
has had on business has only be- 
come generally recognized during 
the last fifteen years. The greatest 
spread of this recognition came fol- 
lowing the report “Waste in In- 
dustry”, made by a committee of 
eighteen prominent industrial en- 
gineers when Secretary Hoover 
was President of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies, 
which indicated that the prevent- 
able wastes in six basic industries 
ranged from twenty-eight per cent 
in the metal trades to sixty-four 
per cent in the manufacture of 
ready-made clothing. And Secre- 
tary Hoover pointed out that those 
wastes “combine to make a huge 
deduction from the goods and serv- 
ices that we might all enjoy if we 
could do a better job of it.” 

Wastes of these proportions, 
many of which are preventable by 
cooperative effort, justify the ef- 
fort of everyone to overcome so 
far as possible. The committee 
which made the survey just refer- 
red to thought so, and recommend- 
ed that the Government act in co- 
operation with industry. One re- 
sult was that there was created in 
the Department of Commerce an 
agency known as the Division of 
Simplified Practice for that pur- 
pose. 

This Division is not a standard- 
izing body. It is not an inquisi- 
torial body, nor is it endowed with 
police powers. It does not seek to 
cramp invention, individualism, nor 
improvement of any sort. Its job 
is to help industry, find out what 
is being made, what the range of 
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variety really is, and what the de- 
mand for the various sizes and 
types and other items amount to. 
With such figures in hand, it helps 
to bring the producer, distributor 
and consumer into conference to 
act on these findings in a way 
which will be to their mutual in- 
terest in a common-sense avoid- 
ance of wastes. 

These groups take the action 
themselves, you will note, and the 
Division’s function is to serve as 
an impartial and friendly meeting 
ground, and to support such action 
as the industry wants. In other 
words, it is self-government by in- 
dustry. 

The old-time creed of the sales 
manager was “Give the customer 
anything he wants”. And how this 
burdened business is shown in the 
case of a simple article like the or- 
dinary single bit axe, which was 
found by the hardware people to be 
offered in 6,118 variations as to 
grade, brand, finish, or size. Sure- 
ly, it tries the imagination of the 
credit man or anyone else to think 
of a dealer trying to carry a “full 
line”. 

Another instance was that of a 
manufacturer of men’s hats, who 
found that he was making 3,684 
styles and colors, but that ninety 
per cent of his business was done 
in seven styles and ten colors. Re- 
ducing this variety to the latter 
number, the company found some 
astounding results. Before mak- 
ing this elimination of variety the 
annual business was $1,600,000 on 
a raw material inventory of $500,- 
000, with a turnover of 3.2. To- 
day, their business is $4,000,000 
and the raw material inventory has 
been decreased to $176,000, while 
their turnover has increased to 
22.7%. 

While these are examples of in- 
dividual concerns, there is another 
side to the picture. That deals 
with the group action, for elimin- 
ation of excess variety—Simplified 
Practice. 

It is the experience of the Divi- 
sion over a period of nearly five 
years that in the average industry 
eighty per cent of the demand 
comes from twenty per cent of the 
variety; and that the other four- 
fifths of the variety are produced 
to satisfy but twenty per cent of 
the demand. To the executive 
charged with credit responsibili- 
ties, such a condition would seem 
to suggest an opportunity for 
friendly cooperation with the 
clients of his concern. 

Let us trace the history of some 
of the programs of Simplified Prac- 
tice which have been developed by 
and adopted by some of the indus- 
tries. The metal lath industry 
found in a survey that it was pro- 
ducing one hundred and twenty- 
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five varieties, and that twenty-four 
of these were adequate to meet all 
normal needs. The twenty-four 
varieties were adopted and incor- 
porated in Simplified Practice Rec- 
ommendations, with the result that 
the trade association estimates that 
$2,000,000 in stock investments 
has been released, not to mention 
the savings in warehousing and 
handling costs. 

The sheet steel industry dis- 
covered through a survey that 1819 
sizes and gauges of sheet steel were 
being made, and that the greater 
proportion of demand was concen- 
trated in 263 of these 1819 items. 
Adopting a Simplified Practice pro- 
gram, the industry is saving more 
than $2,400,000 a year in improve- 
ment of production and quality, 
and in handling costs. The same 
holds true of the steel reinforcing 
bar industry which found that only 
eleven out of forty sizes were nec- 
essary. The reduction of variety 
brought a release of _ stocks 
amounting to $4,500,000. 

But Simplified Practice has not 
been applied merely to things, it 
has been carried into the field of 
business documentation, and is 
making for a clearer understand- 
ing between buyer and seller. Pur- 
chase order, inquiry and invoice 
forms have been reduced from 
thousands of variations to three, 
with an estimated saving in time 
to the thousands of business houses 
of the country of more than $15,- 
500,000 a year. Warehouse forms 
have been reduced through Sim- 
plified Practice from innumerable 
varieties to fifteen, and the saving 
here is estimated in excess of 
$5,000,000. Reduction of the liabil- 
ity of error and the elimination of 
claims and litigation is a by-pro- 
duct of this phase of the Simpli- 
fication movement. In the field of 
bank checks, notes and commercial 
instruments, there is now nearing 
completion a reduction of variety 
from thousands to one size for 
each. One Chicago bank in recent 
advertising stated that in an aver- 
age day its forces handle more than 
440,000 such documents. Surely, 
there is a potential saving in time 
and a gain in accuracy through 
such a simplification. 

The principle of Simplified Prac- 
tice has become recognized as one 
of the foremost factors in modern 
management. Its growth has 
spread until more than five hun- 
dred industries are in touch with 
the Division of Simplied Practice, 
many of them taking some of the 
preliminary steps leading to adop- 
tion of Simplified Practice pro- 
grams. Bankers, business and in- 
dustrial executives, economists, 


educators, labor leaders and others 
have declared that the movement 


1 is, of. Vv prime, importance _ to as the 
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growth of American industry, to 
the protection of American stand- 
ards of living and to the continua- 
tion of our present prosperity. 

If credit is to do its full part in 
keeping the wheels of industry 
turning, there is an opportunity for 
friendly cooperation of the credit 
executive with the client of his 
house to prevent excessive inven- 
tories spread over too great an as- 
sortment of goods, to advise 
against a needless investment in 
slow moving stocks, and a further 
opportunity to expedite prudent 
buying and a more rapid rate of 
stock turnover by intelligent stock 
control. 

The Department of Commerce 
offers you its services and bespeaks 
your assistance in this movement. 
As Secretary Hoover has said: 
“The end that we seek is the end 
of all Government, and that is to 
improve the daily living of our peo- 
ple. It is the desire of the Depart- 
ment to cooperate with you in 
your attempt to solve your prob- 
lems.” 

Gentlemen, in closing, I want ev- 
ery person here to feel that the 
Department of Commerce is your 
individual organization. We have 
established in about sixteen cen- 
ters of the country district offices. 
We want you to feel that these dis- 
trict offices are as much a part of 
your individual organization as 
though they were housed under 
the same roof, and you were pay- 
ing the salaries and the upkeep of 
those officers, directly out of your 
earnings, instead of indirectly 
through taxes. We believe here 
is an opportunity to pay taxes— 
pay dividends—and we want you 
to cash in on them. I thank you. 
(Applause.) 


Two Failures 

One is a man who is always patting 
himself on the back. He is self-satis- 
fied. He sees no reason why he should 
study his particular work or seek new 
avenues of thought. Indeed not! “I’m 
getting along well enough” or “I know 
my job as well as anyone,” are pet ex- 
pressions of his. So he remains in the 
same job because he does not realize 
that no man ever pushed himself up the 
success ladder by patting himself on the 
back. 

The thing that has sent many a man 
over the top was a criticism of his work. 
Criticism, if constructive, builds men as 
well as business. 

The second failure is he who thinks 
luck is against him. Every time a fellow 
worker is promoted over him he says, 
“Oh, he has a pull.” He doesn’t stop to 
think that if he pulled a creditable load 
he would find that he had “a pull” also. 

Feed yourself discouraging thought 
food and as sure as fate you'll bump the 
bumps. The good old world pays us in 
our own coin. 





There is nothing that costs so little 
and goes so far as courtesy. 

No one is useless in the world who 
lightens the burdens of someone else. 
..-- --.--->--Dickens. 
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GUY M. HULSE 
SERVICE FIELD SECRETARY 


Starting November third, Mr. 
Guy M. Hulse of Marion, Ohio, as- 
sumes office as Service Field Sec- 
retary for the National Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Hulse has all the personal 
qualifications necessary for this 
difficult work. A college graduate, 
he has continued his studies in 
business economics. Genial and 
friendly, he has that elusive qual- 
ity called “personality.” His bear- 
ing commands confidence and in- 
spires respect. Through a consid- 
erable experience he has attained 
fluency and ease as a_ public 
speaker. 

Back of this personality he has 
the necessary experience as a bu 
reau manager and organizer. For 
many years he has managed an 
admirable credit reporting service 
in Marion, Ohio. As Secretary of 
the Marion Merchants Association 
he has familiarized himself with 
the many and diverse activities of 
a merchants association. Inasmuch 
as he will be called upon frequently 
to address Chambers of Commerce 
and Merchants’ Associations, this 
experience will be of decided ad- 
vantage. 

As an organizer he has had a 
broad training. Working with and 
through the Ohio Federated Coun- 
cil he organized eighteen credit bu- 
reaus in Ohio. The work was well 
done. The merchants were thor- 
oughly sold on the absolute neces- 
sity of complete co-operation and 
adequate financing. Organized 
along sound principles every one 
of the eighteen bureaus is func- 
tioning successfully to-day. 

Mr. Hulse will devote his entire 
energy to building up better credit 
reporting service. Realizing that 
a credit bureau best serves when it 
has the organized support of the 
community, Mr. Hulse will serve 
the local bureau by organizing |lo- 
cal credit associations, one hun- 
_— per cent National in member- 
ship. 

He will increase the growing 
chain of allied service stations. He 
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Educational Credit Advertising 
Brings Results 


The following letter from J. C. Huppert, Manager Merchants Credit Ass’n., Santa 


Barbara, Calif., tells a story of results from credit advertising: ‘ 


As you perhaps know, we have 
been running advertisements in 
our daily papers for the past two 
years, which have been a very de- 
cided factor in improving credit 
conditions in our community. The 
advertisement, in substance, car- 
ries a message to the credit seeker 
calling his attention to the import- 
ance of a good credit reputation 
and to maintain this, the necessity 
of keeping their bills paid up in 
due time and living up to their 
promises in general. Relative there- 
to, one of our more prominent citi- 
zens, a man who has had consider- 
able business experience in all parts 
of the country and quite prominent 
as an aviator, took occasion to ad- 
dress the following letter to this 
office : 


It is with great pleasure that 
I have read, from time to time, 
your advertisement in the 
Santa Barbara newspapers. 
They are very readable, go 
straight to the point, and must 
do a great deal of good. 


But if everyone realized the 
advantages of good credit as 
much as I do, you wouldn’t 
have to write them. Which 
recalls an incident of a few 
days ago. 

I was in X’s store and the con- 
versation drifted to credit. I 
said: 

“For twenty years past I’ve 
paid every bill I owe, unless it 
was disputed, on the tenth of 
the month. And in the early 
days it was often quite a rub. 
If I didn’t have the money, I 
went to the bank and borrow- 
ed it. I did not borrow it with- 
out interest, from my credi- 
tors. 


This procedure has several ad- 
vantages. In the first place, 
contractors and others with 
whom I do business, know that 
WITHOUT FAIL their bills 
will be paid ON OR BEFORE 
THE TENTH. I demand, and 
they give me, the very best 
price for the work in hand. I 
often tell them I want a price 
that does not include the item 
of “bad debts.” 

Secondly, I get prompt and 


They are GLAD to do busi- 
ness with me because they 
know I pay promptly. Shop- 
ping is a pleasure. I don’t 
have to dodge the boss of the 
house or the credit man. 
“Say, Mr. Blank,” said one of 
the clerks who looked after 
the credits for the store, “I’m 
going to call you. Let me 
phone the Merchants Credit 
Association and see what they 
say.” 

“Go to it,” I said, “although 
I’ve lived here for five years 
and never got a credit report 
on myself yet.” 

“Your credit’s A-1, all right,” 
came back the answer in a 
few minutes. “With that re- 
port from the Association you 
can have anything in this 
store, any time you want it.” 
“Well,” continued I, “here’s 
the way I dope it out: The 
rich man has no excuse for de- 
laying payment of his bills, 
and the poor man simply can- 
not afford to. When a man 
sells you an article, or a serv- 
ice, for a given amount it is 
with the tacit understanding 
that he will get that amount 
promptly. If I don’t give it 
to him on time I’m putting my 
hand right down into his 
pocket and taking his hard- 
earned money away from him. 
He borrows money from the 
bank, and pays interest on it. 
If I borrow money from him, 
as I do if I don’t pay my bill 
when it is due, I practically 
rob him of the interest on that 
money until I do pay him. It 
isn’t fair, it seems to me. 
“When interest is due at the 
bank, you don’t hang them up. 
Why? Because they won't 
stand for it. Then why hang 
up your friend the merchant, 
or others with whom you do 
business? 

“Which reminds me, it’s the 
ninth today, so I’ve got to get 
out the old check-book and 
pay my bills.” 


A Suggestion 





the very highest class of serv- 
ice. A man will give you his 
best if he knows that you will 
do the right thing when it 
comes to payment. 

Thirdly, the merchants, and 
others with whom I do busi- 


“I wouldn’t drink out of that cup if I 
were you,” said the little boy at the 
ump. “That is Bessie’s cup, and she 
cee just been drinking out of it.” 

“Oh,” said the young man from the 
city as he drained the cup, “I don’t mind. 
I feel honored to drink out of Bessie’s 
cup. Who is Bessie? Your sister?” 

x ” 
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Installment Plan Not Harmful 
to American Business, 
Bankers Find 


There is no evidence that the 
economic structure of the country 
has in any way been unmined by 
an undue inflation of credit—in- 
stallment selling — reported the 
Economic Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association at 
the recent convention in Los An- 
geles. 


The commission found that in- 
stallment sales during the past year 
exceeded $6,000,000,000 in volume. 
The commission’s chief recommen- 
dation was that rules and regula- 
tions affecting deferred payment 
selling — such rules fixing the 
amount of initial payment and the 
maximum time required for com- 
plete liquidation of the account— 
be established. The commission 
believed, too, that installment sell- 
ing has a justifiable place in the 
business structure of the country. 


It’s Pluek—Not Luck 


There may be such a thing as luck. I 
do not know. But I do know that pluck 
has it licked a mile. If a man wants a 
thing hard enough and is willing to sac- 
rifice enough to get it and to stick to the 
job of getting it though the heavens fall, 
no combination of circumstances caused 
by black cats or wrong-shouldered moons 
or bakers’ dozens can interfere with him. 





CLEVELAND 
‘COLLECTIONS 
are 


SOLIGITED 


SPEPARTMENT | 

owned and con- 
trolled by representative 
retail establishments of 
City. 


Association will accept, 
and solicits, all forwarded 
claims for collection. 


Address 
The Cleveland Retail 
Credit Men’s Company 


405 Chamber of Commerce 
Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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Report of Fraud Check Committee 


(Continued from Page 26) 


F. In most states the merchants 
are enjoying the full co-operation of 
the Police Department and the 
Prosecuting Attorney. 


The various recommendations to 
question G have been quoted in most 
cases verbatim in this report. 


The Chairman of your Committee 
is of the opinion that the fraud check 
situation in this country is not alarm- 
ing and is very well under control in 
and every part of the country. 

he losses are so small they are of no 
consequence at all so far as volume of 
business is concerned, and, of course, 
I appreciate that, no doubt, there is 
considerable cost, expense, and 
trouble had before many of these 
checks that have been returned by 
the bank for various reasons have 
been collected. However, the ac- 
ceptance of a large number of checks 
in open of merchandise or for 
cash must naturally predicate some 
disappointments and eventual losses. 


I believe that a Credit Manager or 
the firm who has no losses or no 
trouble in connection with checks re- 
turned by the bank is turning down a 
lot of checks which might mean good 
business and profits for the firm. 


Since many Credit Men’s Associa- 
tions, in various cities and States are 
spending considerable money for 
newspaper and billboard advertising 
and other means of advertising along 
the lines of educating the public to- 
wards prompt payment of their ob- 
ligations, in those localities, I would 
rocommend that the credit men of 
those cities who have an excessive 
amount of trouble and loss with re- 
turned bank checks, institute a cam- 
paign of education for the general 
public along these lines. 


It has been a pleasure, indeed, to 
serve as Chairman of this Committee, 
as the work is very interesting and it 


is really gratifying to learn of the 
wonderful spirit of co-operation that 
exists among the members of our 
Association, and I am very thankful, 
indeed, to all those ee Bonar who 
have so kindly answered my letters 
in such a diligent manner, and I 
know in many instances it has taken 
considerable time and trouble in 
order to gather the information 
necessary. 


ROBERT STERN, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


COMPETITION 


Captain Billy, ee to the tug of war be- 
tween Florida and California for New York's 
and Chicago’s winter patronage, says: 

“A friend of his just returned from the South 

tells this one about the Floridan and Californian 
going to a convention in a Florida town. They 
had argued about the respective size and virtues 
of their states all during the trip.” 
_ “Their beds, when they arrived, were ad- 
nee The Floridan obtained a large turtle 
and placed it in his neighbor’s bed. When his 
foot touched it, he jumped up shouting, “What 
in the world is that?’ 

“‘One of our Florida bedbugs,’ said the 
Florida man laconically. 

“The Californian squinted at it carefully 
again and said, ‘Little son-of-a-gun, ain't he?’ ” 


—The Office Cat. 


HE CRAVED SPEED 


Colored Bootlegger (three jumps ahead of the 
officers) —““Gimme a ticket on de speedinest 
train whut runs. I craves distance—an’ ne’- 
mind where to.” 

Ticket Man—“But the fast train has just 
gone.” 


C. B.—‘‘Ne'mind. Jes’ show me de track it 
lef’ on.” 
STILL GOING STRONG 
“How long did it take your wife to learn to 


drive?” 
“Te will be ten years in September.” 








of every National Convention. 


Women’s Wear 
Men’s Clothing 








A Book You'll Want 


Complete Proceedings of Group Conferences 


The Group Conferences are easily the most interesting features 
Here is where the delegates get 
down to brass tacks and thresh out their vital problems. 


Included in this book will be the reports of the following groups: 


Department Stores 
The book is now ready for distribution. 
Order from 


LEOP. L. MEYER 


% Foley Bros. D. G. Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


” LIAO WOU Ge UY ss UUE we Bee seen 


Boots & Shoes 


Furniture 


PRICE $5.00 












Installment Buying 


Otto H. Kahn, international 
banker and art patron, endorses 
the installment plan of buying “as 
the most democratic step we have 
ever taken” and insists that in- 
stallments today are merely exten- 
sions of the credit system upon 
which 90 per cent of the country’s 
business is transacted. He does 
not see the system of today a fool- 
proof thing, nor does he see the 
plan abused, but he does see stead- 
ily increasing saving accounts, 
more and better homes, a more con- 
tented nation enjoying the luxuries 
that make life worth while because 
of installments. 


It is a fact that houses, lots, 
household goods, autos and thou- 
sands of other items are bought on 
installments—credit—and it is a 
splendid commentary upon Ameri- 
can honesty that the bills are most- 
ly met on time. Installments have 
furnished an inducement to the 
people to deny themselves and to 
save for the payments due on those 
luxuries, those conveniences, that 
otherwise would be denied to them 
if the total bill had to be paid in a 
lump sum. This installment buy- 
ing, therefore, is a method of creat- 
ing wealth both for the individual 
and for the whole nation. Savings 
accounts are increasing every- 
where, according to Mr. Kahn, and 
millions have been accumulated by 
the mass of people to the envy of 
all Europe where installment buy- 
ing is practically unknown. 


Nevertheless, there are dangers 
to the installment buying plan that 
must be carefully guarded against. 
Pure speculation is to be condemn- 
ed wherever and whenever found, 
and there should be an adequate 
curb upon both the merchant and 
the buyer against over-extension. 
One of the obvious weaknesses of 
the installment system is the fact 
that it is dependent upon the con- 
tinuing earning power of the indi- 
vidual, and not upon his wealth. 
This idea should be always borne 
in mind when considering to what 
lengths it is safe to extend the in- 
stallment system. There is this 
angle, also, that must be contin- 
ually borne in mind; that as long 
as prosperous conditions continue 
and the earning power of the work- 
er is unimpaired, the meeting of 
reasonable installments is not par- 
ticularly difficult; but when condi- 
tions become bad, when there is a 
recession in business all along the 
line, when the earning power of the 
masses is diminished or cut off en- 
tirely, installments are an embar- 
rassment to the individual, and the 
whole installment structure faces 
disaster. It is doubtless to avoid 
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Guy M. Hulse Service Field 
Secretary 
(Continued from Page 28) 
will bring to a realization the 


dream of a few years ago that any 
allied station could secure a report 


anywhere. Mr. Hulse works with 
and for the local credit bureau. He 
will help sell the local bureau to 
the merchants so that being ade- 
quately financed it may serve com- 
petently. Through hard study and 
years of experience he is in a posi- 
tion to improve and systemize of- 
fice routine, that more and faster 
service may be rendered at a less 
cost. 

Hundreds of unorganized and 
under-organized cities need help. 
Every state in the union and every 
province in Canada seeks organiza- 
tion aid. Inasmuch as an organizer 
cannot possibly aid over two or 
three cities a week, a determined 
effort is being made to conserve the 
field secretary’s time by not book- 
ing him for the older and better or- 
ganized cities. 

On the evening of November 
8rd, his many Marion friends ex- 
tended to Mr. Hulse a farewell ban- 
quet. Following this party Mr. 
Hulse started on an intensive itin- 
erary taking him in the months of 
November and December to twen- 
ty-five cities in New York and New 
England. J. R. Truesdale. 





ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


Active co-operation with other Re- 
tail Credit Men in your city. 

Friendly, intimate credit relations 
with other business houses. 

Association with the best credit 
minds in the country. 

Membership in the Credit Service 
Exchange Division. 

Registration in National Roster of 
Credit Managers. 

“The Credit World,’’ a monthly 
magazine, full of good credit 
information. 

Opportunity to secure the 4-Point 
Collection System at low cost. 
Accurate, dependable Collection 

Agency information. 

Collection Helps in the form of in- 
serts, etc., to stimulate prompt 
payments. 

Bulletins and ‘Credit World”’ sup- 
plements containing list of miss- 
ing debtors. 

Research information on how ‘‘the 
other fellow’’ handles his credit 
work. 

The cost of membership in the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National As- 
sociation, together with ‘‘The 

Credit World” is 

$5.00 PER YEAR. 

















utters his warning against over-ex- 
tension of credit buying. 

On the whole, however, the sys- 
tem is democratic. It does give the 
people at large “the feeling that 
they are entitled to everything 
the rich they may have.” If it is 
used and not abused, it benefits 


THE CREDIT WORLD for November — 









STATE CHAIRMEN 


President Heller has appointed the following State Chairmen who are 
charged with the responsibility of increasing the National membership. 


ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 


(Northern) 


CANADA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


FLORIDA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 


KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW MEXICO 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 

VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 


‘ta'ee . . 


(Southern) 


Mr. J. P. Collins 


Mr. J. H. Van De Water 
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. W. C. Weager 


S. Martin 
L. Silver 
F. DeVere 
J. Miller 
H. Sheppard 
J. Blendon 
C. Whittaker 


. Herman Marquardt 
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A. Wallace 
J. Siebold 


. Wayne Cummings 


. W. Fursman 
A. Bricken 


V. Harris 


. Mabel Osborne Stewart 


L. Welsh 

hn F. Madden 
V. Chaffee 

. B. Brinkman 
B. Smith 


J. Burris 


H. Pruit 


. H. Kling 
. W. Donoher 


. A. Whitten 


N. Keeler 


. M. Michaels 
. B. Godfrey 


S. Miller 
. H. Poindexter 


. Ralph Dobson 
C. Cheatham 
. E. Westburg 
V. A. Battram 


harles Capper 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


















When the big boom hit Florida a little 
more than two years ago, the tremendous 
increase in business and the influx of new 
accounts made the credit and collection 
problem an exceedingly difficult one for 
the firm of Knight and Wall, one of the 
largest wholesale and retail hardware con- 
cerns on the Florida west coast. 

With the rapid growth of their busi- 
ness and with a difficult credit problem on 
their hands they called in the Kardex man; 
and as a result a Kardex credit and collec- 
tion record was installed. It so completely 
solved their problem that they have since 
expanded the system to take in all dealers 
and contractors accounts. 

This is how the system works: 
Monthly balances from customers’ month- 
ly statements are posted to the Kardex 
record, and colored signals are inserted for 
the current month. Remittances as they 
are received are credited to the accounts, 
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GRANTING CREDIT UNDER 
BOOM CONDITIONS 


and if paid in full the signals are removed. 
They do not show again until the ensuing 
month. Different numbers such as 5-10- 
15-20-25 signify credit limitations. Any 
purchase in excess to these limitations 
calls for the Credit Manager’s okey. 


Here is what Mr. J. E. Wall, Presi- 
dent of the company says about their 
Kardex installation: “In all of our exper- 
ience with improved systems and labor 
saving devices we willingly make the 
statement that our Kardex Credit System 
is the best investment the company has 
ever made and it has proved most satisfac- 
tory.” 


What Kardex has done for this con- 
cern, it will do for you. The Kardex man 
in your city will be glad to explain in de- 
tail how Kardex will solve your credit and 
collection problem. Phone the local Kar- 
dex office or mail the coupon. 


RAND KARDEX SERVICE CORP'’N. 


816 KARDEX PARK, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Branches in 150 Principal Cities in the U. 8. 
and 61 Foreign Countries. 
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Rand Kardex Service Corp’n. 


Send Kardex Man. 


Send Me Your New Booklet, 
“Automatic Buying.” 


Name 
Street 








816 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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